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I. 
| (j= paused on the steps of the cement plateau overlooking 


the race-track, his eyebrows lifting in the wave of humor 
which glinted across his face like sunlight over quiet water. 

“What?” he wondered. “ Who——” 

The grinning mechanician who had just come across from the row 
of training-camps opposite supplied the information. 

“Oh, that’s Rose’s rose. Ain’t he awful tweet?” he mocked. 

Gerard continued to smile, but his clear amber eyes grew keenly 
appraising as they followed the flight of the rose-colored racing-car 
around the circular track. 

“ He can drive,” he gave laconic verdict. 

“Sure,” assented the mechanician. “But he’ll be the last rose 
of summer, all right, when the race comes off. He’ll not last twenty- 
four hours—a kid amateur. If you ain’t coming over, I’ll lead 
myself back to my job.” 

“You never can tell,” warned Gerard tolerantly. “No, I’m not 
coming over, Rupert; run along.” 

He moved over to one of the grand-stand seats as he spoke, and 
sat down, leaning on the rail with an easy movement of his supple 
figure. That was the first characteristic strangers usually noted in 
him: an exquisite Hellenic grace of strength and faultless proportion. 
He was a man’s beauty, as distinguished from a beauty-man—other 
men were given to admiring him extravagantly and unresentfully— 
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unresentfully, because of his utter practicality and matter-of-fact 
atmosphere. 

The afternoon sunshine glittered goldenly across the huge green 
field and the mile track circling it, where four racing-cars sped in 
practice contest. Two of them were painted gray, one was dingy- 
white; the fourth shone in delicate pink enamel touched here and 
there with silver-gilt. Its driver and mechanician were clad in pink 
also, adding the completing stroke to an effect suggesting the circus 
rather than the race-track. There was much excuse for the laughter 
of the camps, and that reflection of it lying in Gerard’s eyes. 

Yet the rose-colored machine was well driven. More than once the 
watcher nodded in quick approval of a skilful turn or deft manceuvre. 
Once he rose and changed his position to see more distinctly, and it 
was then that he first noticed the girl. 

She was so beautifully and expensively gowned as to draw even 
masculine notice of the fact. The veil that fell from the silk hood 
to the hem of her cloak would alone have purchased the motor costume 
of the average woman. Against this filmy drapery her intent face 
was a study in concentration. Her dark-blue eyes wide, her soft 
lips apart, she too was watching the pink racer. But there was no 
laughter in her expression. Instead, there was the most deep and 

rnest tenderness, a blending of the childish and the maternal that 
made Gerard catch his breath and glance enviously at the driver of the 
gaudy car. 

The afternoon was almost ended. As Gerard looked, the pink 
machine finished its last circuit and plunged through the paddock 
entrance, to come to a halt before its own tent in the “white city ” 
of training-camps. Simultaneously the girl in the upper row of seats 
arose, catching up her swirl of pale silk and lace garments and hurrying 
precipitately down the stairway aisle. So great was her haste that, 
coming suddenly to the last step, one small, high-heeled suéde shoe 
slipped from the iron edge and flung her violently against a column of 
the stand. Gerard reached her just in time to prevent further fall. 

“Stand still,” he cautioned, quietly steady. “There is a second 
flight of stairs. You are not hurt, I hope?” 

Giddy, for a moment she willingly suffered his support, then drew 
back on the narrow landing, her color returning vividly. 

“No,” she answered; “I am not hurt. I thank you very much.” 

Thick waves of fair hair lay across her forehead ; her candid regard 
met his with the dignity of utter naturalness. 

“You will let me take you down the rest of the way, at least,” 
Gerard offered, accepting the situation as simply. 

She glanced down the stairs with a slight shiver, still shaken and 
unnerved. 
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“You are very good. My car is beyond the corner, there. I—l 
am in haste to reach it.” - 

That had been obvious. As she laid her gloved hand on Gerard’s 
arm, she again looked in the direction of the training-camps. 

“The cars will not go out again to-day,” she inferred. 

They descended to the lower floor and crossed a strip of sandy 
ground to where a large, foreign-built touring-car waited, empty 
save for the chauffeur. 

“T am running away from my brother,” the young girl explained ; 
then, with a playfulness tinged with pathos: “ He is racing out there. 
And it makes him angry if I watch him or say I am afraid for him. 
He tells me to stay home and forget it. But sometimes I cannot. To- 
day I could not. Thanks to you, I shall escape before he finds me.” 

“The ‘kid amateur’s’ sister, of course,” Gerard thought, as he 
put her in the car. 

“Do you always do as he says?” he queried whimsically. “I 
have no sister, but I did not understand that was the rule.” 

‘She turned to him her soft, completely feminine face, and gleamed 
into laughter. 

“I am the only passive member of a strong-willed family,” he 
told him. “I am always doing what some one bids. Thank you, ang 
good-by.” 

The margin of safe escape was not great. As Gerard stepped back 
on the cement promenade, the pink machine shot across and came to a 
halt near the exit, its driver turning in his seat. 

“ Any one going into town?” he called, his imperious young voice 
ringing across the open spaces. 

“No,” came the discouraging monosyllable from the official stand. 

“No one?” 

“ No.” 

The driver slowly sent his car forward, temper in every crisp move- 
ment; his gaze travelling over the empty tiers of seats to fall at 
last upon Gerard and there rest. With a jerk he jammed down the 
brake and leaned from the machine. Thick fair hair lay across his 
boyish forehead, his candid dark-blue eyes went direct to their goal: 
the metal badge fastened to Gerard’s lapel and just visible under 
the edge of his gray overcoat. 

“You ’re wearing a chauffeur’s license,” he challenged. 

“T surely am. Want to engage a man?” was the grave response. 

The boy’s arch glance swept the other’s face, so definitely stamped 
with the. habit of mastery. 

“Tf I did, I’d ask you to recommend one,” he retorted mirthfully. 
“T’m not as much mixed as I sounded; I was n’t thinking of hiring 
you. But I did want to ask if you would ride into the city with me. 
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My mechanician is busy over there, I can’t find any one else to go 
with me, and I ’ve got to get my car down to the Renard shop to-night.” 

“ Now, I wonder,” Gerard mused aloud, “why you want any one 
with you.” 

“ Because I won’t be eighteen for a month,” he gave prompt ex- 
planation. “Under the latest law-freak turned out at Albany, I’m 
too young to drive a motor vehicle safely on the public roads unless 
I have a licensed chauffeur alongside of me. Oh, of course you’d 
laugh!” 

“T was only recalling what I’ve just been watching you do on the 
track,” apologized Gerard, steadying his countenance. “ And specu- 
lating upon how the average chauffeur would like to try your feats. 
I shall appreciate the honor of riding into town with Mr. Rose and 
his rose.” 

The driver colored and laughed together, as his guest took the 
seat beside him. 

“They ’re always ragging me—I mean, the professional racers 
and motor-men,” he avowed, in a burst of resentful confidence. ‘“ They 
called me kid amateur, and rosebud, and girlie, until I just had my 
car painted pink and bought these pink suits and told them to go 
ahead getting all the fun they could. Ill get my turn to-morrow 
night.” He twisted his car through the curved gateway, viciously 
expert. 

“You ’re planning to win?” 

There was no trace of mockery in the level intonation of the inquiry, 
yet Rose flushed again. 

“T want to, and I mean to try,” he answered frankly and soberly. 
“ Of course one can’t count on that sort of thing. I’ve got a splendid 
French machine here. But Allan Gerard is going to race; I’m afraid 
of him. Why, he hasn’t even been out to practise! He says he 
knows the track, they tell me, and he ’ll not come down until a couple 
of hours before the start. That kind of talk rattles me—I wish he’d 
act like other people and not as if he just meant to drop into the 
motordrome and win another cup.” 

“T don’t believe Gerard intends to pose as confident,” deprecated his 
companion. “ You see, he has his automobile factory to manage as 
well as his racing work. I rather fancy that he didn’t come out to 
practise because he was busy.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. It just gets on my nerves; I should n’t wonder 
if they were a bit raw from so much chaffing by the professional pilots. 
We’re the quickest-tempered family that ever happened, anyhow. I’ll 
go off the handle, I know I will, if those grinning drivers get to gibing 
at me to-morrow night——” He broke off, slamming savagely into 
a lower gear as he caught a mounted policeman’s eye and endeavored 
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to choke his racing-car’s speed down to a reasonable approach to the 
legal limit.. 

When the desired result was somewhat attained, Gerard spoke with 
quiet seriousness. 

“T’ve seen considerable motor-racing, and I’ve been watching you 
this afternoon. With some steady training and practice, you could 
undoubtedly become one of our few fine drivers. You have the gift.” 

Rose caught his breath, his blue eyes flashed to meet the other 
man’s with dazzled and dazzling ardor. 

“But—you must not ‘go off the handle.’ Never! You must 
keep your nerve or quit the track.” 

“Tt is n’t nerve, it’s temper,” amended Rose honestly. 

Gerard’s firm lip bent amusedly, his bronze-brown eyes glinted 
a fun as purely boyish as could the other’s. 

“ That ’s quite different,” he conceded. “Temper does n’t interfere 
with driving—on the contrary. Some of the best drivers and most 
amiable men I know are very demons when they are racing.” 

“Gerard isn’t. They say he’s the quietest ever. Of course he’s 
almost twenty-eight and used to it all.” 

The gentleman in question carefully fastened his glove. 

“Gerard seems to worry you,” he commented. 

“He does.” 

“Well, don’t let him. This is where you leave your machine?” 

“Yes. I can’t offer to take you wherever you are going, because 
I could n’t get back alone. I’m awfully obliged to you for coming 
in with me.” 

“Thanks for the ride.” Gerard stepped out and offered his hand 
with a glance deliberately friendly. “ Good-by; good luck for to- 
morrow and next day.” 

Rose dragged off his gauntlet and eagerly bent to give the clasp. 

“Wait—you ’re not going like that?” he protested. “I’d like 
to see you again. You haven’t told me your name.” 

“We will see each other again. That’s a safe prediction, I assure 

Already half a dozen people had collected around the pink racing- 
car. Others were flocking from every direction, the group forming 
with a suddenness truly New Yorkese. - Indifferent to all, Rose sprang 
out of his seat and ran through the curious men in pursuit of his late 
companion. 

“Wait,” he urged, overtaking him. “I want to ask—did you 
mean that? About my driving well, some day? I know I'll never get 
a chance to do it, but do you mean that I could?” 

“T meant,” confirmed Gerard, “just what I said. I usually do. 
Good-by.” 
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‘The boy remained perfectly still in the midst of the crowd, standing 
in his rose-colored costume and looking after the straight, slender figure 
swinging down the street. When Gerard glanced back in turning the 
corner, Rose was still watching him. 


It was some forty-five hours later that the safe prediction was 
verified in the glare-streaked darkness of the Beach race-track, amid 
the medley of sounds from excited crowds, roaring cars, and noisily 
busy training-camps. Under the swinging electric light before the 
hospital tent, the two drivers came face to face. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” Gerard greeted, keen eyes sweeping 
the other. 

A sparkle of animation lit Rose’s exhaustion-drawn face to boy- 
ishness. 

“I’m not hurt. I want to tell you that if I’d known who you 
were, yesterday, I’d never have asked you to ride with me.” 

“You ’d have let me walk?” 

“17d have got into the mechanician’s seat and let you drive. Do 
you suppose Id have kept the wheel with you in the car? But what 
you said about my driving made it so no one could rattle me, Mr. 
Gerard; anyhow, because of that, I am not going out of the race.” 

“Going out of the race? Why, you’re ruhning in third place!” 

Rose shook his head, his mouth set, holding out two blistered hands 
and linen-wound arms. 

“T’ve given out,” he acknowledged bitterly. “There’ll be no 
finish for my car. I can’t hold my wheel without an hour to rest and 
get these into shape. Kid amateur, all right.” 

“Where ’s your alternate driver?” 

“ He slipped on a greasy bit of grass, ten minutes ago, and sprained 
his ankle. We’re out of it, with third place ours and a perfect car 


Gerard looked down the row of illuminated tents to where the pink 
car stood, palpitating in an aura of its own light, and brought his 
eyes back to the other man. 

“My machine went out of the race, two hours ago, with a broken 
chain. If you like, I ’ll be your alternate,” he offered. 

Incredulous, breathless, Rose stared at him. 

“ You—you mean——? ” 

“T’ll drive your car until you are ready to take it again for the 
finish. I’ve nothing else to do, to-night.” 

It was a time and a scene where over-tense nerves not infrequently 
snapped. But if Gerard was not surprised to see it, Rose certainly 
was both amazed and humiliated to feel his own eyes suddenly stinging 
like a girl’s. 
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“Tf ever I can do anything for you——” he stammered fervently. 

“T’ll give you the chance,” promised Gerard, tactfully gay. “Now 
hurry up your men with the car, while I find my mechanician.” 

The comrade aid had been given to Rose, without the least relation 
to Rose’s sister. But nevertheless Gerard directed a curious look 
toward the teeming grandstand, as he turned to make ready. 


II. 


Tue touring-car rolled slowly through the October leaves rustling 
and swirling down the road in the jovial wind-eddies, came up to a 
knoll beside the baseball field, and stopped. The driver turned in his 
seat to face the two occupants of the tonneau, pushing his goggles 
up above the line of his fair hair. 

“Look!” he urged eagerly. “Look at the pitcher of our home 
team. There, just crossing the diamond—it’s a new inning.” 

_“Tt’s not the first baseball game you’ve brought us out to see, 
Corrie,” observed Mr. Thomas Rose, setting his own goggles on his cap 
above the line of his reddish-gray hair. “Is it, my girl?” 

His daughter laughed, shaking her small head in its crimson hood 
and glancing roguishly at her brother. 

“Nor the twenty-first, Papa,” she amplified. 

“Well, but I haven’t brought you to see the game, but the 
pitcher,” the boy protested. “He’s a new one; you never saw him 
before. Look.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because I want you to.” 

Flavia Rose obediently turned her gaze toward the players, and 
upon the indicated man it halted, arrested. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, under her breath, and sat still. 

The men were in their places, alert in poised expectation, the atten- 
tion of the whole field concentrated upon the central figure of the 
pitcher, at whom the young girl also looked. A slim, straight statue 
he stood during a full moment, then slowly raised his arms above 
his head in a gesture of supple grace and ease. The afternoon sun 
struck across his wind-ruffied brown hair and smiling face, as he gave 
a brief nod to the catcher and dropped his arm with a lithe, swift 
movement and turn of his whole body. The white ball shot across, 
swerving almost at the plate, and crashed into the catcher’s waiting 
hands. 

“ Strike one/” intoned the umpire. 

“Good!” Mr. Rose approved loudly, standing up in the car. 
“That ’s pitching! Who’s your friend, Corwin B.?” 

His son did not answer. The ball was back in the pitcher’s 
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hands; again he was lifting his arms in the pose his physical beauty 
made classic. There was repeated the quick nod of warning, the 
abruptly swift movement, and the ball sped across, dropping oddly. 

“ Strike two/” was called. 

Amid the applause and shouts of encouragement, Flavia laid her 
small, urgent hand on her brother’s sleeve. 

“Corrie, who is he? Tell us, please.” 

He moved to see her more directly. 

“Do you remember the Beach twenty-four-hour race, last sum- 
mer, where I finished third? Do you remember how I told you about 
the big driver, Allan Gerard, who was awfully good to me and drove 
my machine for two hours until I could hold the wheel again myself? ” 

“Of course.” 

“Strike three—you’re out!” rang the umpire’s announcement; 
again the joyous shouts interrupted speech. 

“ Well, then, that’s who.” 

“ That ’s Gerard, playing ball? ” interrogated Mr. Rose, incredulous. 

“What for? Lost his racing job?” 
' Laughing, Corrie shook his head. 

“No, sir! Gerard is a member of the Mercury automobile com- 
pany and has their Western factory and all that end of the business 
in his hands. He races the Mercury cars because he loves the work, 
and because no one else can do it so well. No; practise for the Cup 
race opens to-morrow, and he’s here on Long Island for that. But the 
pitcher of our home team put his arm out of business yesterday, and 
Gerard offered to pitch for this game. He knows everybody here— 
he always knows everybody everywhere; he’s that kind. And I want 
to ask him to dinner,” he concluded irrelevantly. 

Mr. Rose scanned the field for the flying ball, as a sharp crack 
announced the first hit. 

“ Staying out here, or going in to the city each day?” he inquired. 

“He’s staying in Jamaica, sir.” 

“Then you’d best ask him to stop at your house until the race 
comes off, or he’ll wreck his machine from weakness brought on by 
starvation,” pronounced Mr. Rose drily. “One dinner won’t carry 
him through two weeks. I know those hotels, myself.” 

Corrie gasped, his face swept by delighted awe. 

“Really? Oh, I’d give anything to have Gerard, Gerard, like that! 
Do you think he’d come?” 

“Tf he had dinner at his hotel last night, and breakfast and lunch 
to-day, he ’ll come,” his father assured. “Now be quiet and let me 
watch the game; it must be near ending.” 

“Tt is, but——” 

“Never mind the but, Corwin B. Keep cool.” 
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But Corrie could not keep cool. When his father’s attention was 
engaged, he slipped down from his seat and went around to Flavia’s 
side of the car. 

“Do you think he would come?” he asked, for her ears alone. 
“Don’t you want him, too? Why are you so serious—what do you 
think ?” 

Their clear violet-blue eyes met in the intimate household love and 
understanding of all their lives. Flavia dropped a caressing arm 
around her brother’s shoulders, gently drawing him to face the field. 

“ Really look,” she bade. 

Puzzled, he obeyed. Gerard was still occupying the centre of the 
diamond, holding the ball aloft while his meditative gaze apparently 
dwelt on the batsman. There was scarcely a perceptible turn of his 
brown head, yet as the two in the car watched, the pitcher’s glance 
flashed from behind his uplifted arm, and he whirled in a half-circle 
to hurl the unexpected ball straight across the field to where a careless 
enemy had ventured from safety. Too late the startled runner saw. 
The sudden attack won. 

“Out!” pealed the crisp decision. 

The game was over. With the gay uproar of local triumph, Mr. 
Rose mingled his applause, still standing upright in the car to view 
the scene. 

“Well, but what are you thinking?” Corrie repeated. “He’s 
splendid, I know that.” 

“T am thinking of Isabel,” Flavia answered quietly, “and of you. 
If you take Mr. Gerard home, she will see a great deal of him.” 

Astonished, he regarded her. After a moment, he again looked 
toward the men opposite, his expression sober. 

“Tt’s like you to think of me,” he acknowledged, with slow grati- 
tude. “But that’s all right. If any one else can get her, I’d better 
know it now. Of course hell want her—she’s just the kind of girl 
he ’d like, such a sport herself about cars and things. If she likes him 
better than me, why I’ll have to stand it, that’s all.” 

“Then, I shall be very glad to have Mr. Gerard stay with us, 
dear; don’t you and I always like the same things? ” 

“We sure do, Other Fellow.” 

The childhood “ play name” brought their cordial glances together, 
as Mr. Rose dropped into his seat. . 

“ Game ’s over, Corwin B.; better run get your friend,” he notified, 
cheerily imperious. “ Hurry along.” 

Half-smiling, half-anxious, Corrie lingered on the verge of com- 
pliance. 

“T—lI fee! « chill at the idea,” he avowed. “I believe, after all, 
I’m shy of Ge: :rd!” 
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“Now what’s the matter?” Mr. Rose ejaculated, staring after his 
son. “Shy!—and I’ve been trying ever since he was born—without 
succeeding—to teach him that there were one or two people on earth 
bigger than he is.” 

“ Papa! 

“Is n’t it so, then?” 

She laughed with him, mutinously unanswering. 

Whatever diffidence Corrie had felt promptly vanished when Gerard 
turned from the group of players and met him. Flushed with vigorous 
exercise and recent conquest, his smiling eyes warming to recognition 
as they fell upon the breathless young motorist, there certainly was 
nothing intimidating in the late pitcher’s aspect. 

“1’m Corrie Rose—you have n’t forgotten? Come meet my father 
and sister, won’t you?” was Corrie’s eager greeting. It was not at all 
the dignified self-introduction and invitation which he had planned as 
he ran across the field, but Gerard had the gift of drawing sincerity 
to meet his own, like to like. 

“ You have n’t forgotten me,” countered the other, giving his hand. 
“ And I should be delighted to meet your father and Miss Rose, if I 
were fit. Perhaps you'll give me another chance.” 

“Fit? Why, we ’ve been watching you play ball! A fellow does n’t 
play baseball in a frock-coat. We want you to come home to dinner 
now, and stay with us over the race. You know I’m practising for 
it, too. Don’t say no,” as Gerard moved. “ We want you.” 

“ Thank you; 1 ’ll come over to your car, any way,” Gerard accepted. 
“But—— What is it, Rupert?” 

“T guess you ’d call it a rain-coat,” was the drawled reply. “I’d 
feel bad to find you’d brought out your pajamas, for there ain’t any- 
thing to do except wear it now.” 


“T’m not cold.” 
The mechanician nodded a brief return to Corrie’s laughing salute, 


and directed his sardonic black eyes to Gerard’s right arm, which the 
rolled-back sleeve left bare to the elbow. 

“T ain’t specially timid,” he submitted. “If rheumatism is part 
of the racing equipment you like to have with you, I’ll just hurry home 
and make my will before we start.” 

With an impationt shrug, Gerard slipped into the garment. 

“ Thanks ; you ’re worse than a wife. Rose, you know Jack Rupert, 
who ’s sheer nerve when we ’re racing and sheer nerves when we ’re not.” 

“T surely do,” Corrie warmly confirmed. “ You rode with Mr. 
Gerard at the beach when he drove my car for me. I’m not likely 
to forget that.” 

The small, malignly intelligent mechanician contemplated him, 
unsmiling, although far from unfriendly. 
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“1 ride with Gerard,” he acquiesced. 

And only Gerard himself knew the history of service in the face of 
death comprehended in the simple statement. 

Thomas Rose, repeatedly millionaire and genially absolute dictator 
in his circle of affairs, was not easy to gainsay. And he chose to 
assume prompt possession of Gerard, almost before the introductions 
were over. 

“Get right in,” he commanded. “ Never mind anything, get in; 
and well talk about keeping you after we ’ve had dinner. Well stop 
at your hotel for your things, if you want them.” 

“You’re very good,” Gerard began, and stopped, encountering 
Flavia’s eyes. Neither had spoken of their former meeting; indeed, 
they had been given no opportunity for speech, yet the acute recollec- 
tion was a bond between them. 

“We do not wish to be insistent, Mr. Gerard,” she said now, in her 
fresh, soft tones. “ But we should be very glad to have you.” 

Gerard continued to look at her, gravely attentive as she herself. 
She was as exquisitely dressed as when he had caught her in his arms 
on the stairs of the Beach grand-stand, the fragile hand she laid on 
the car door carried the vivid flash of jewels. Somehow he divined 
that her father exacted this, that in his pride of self-made millionaire 
he would insist upon extravagance as other men might upon economy. 

“Thank you,” he answered her. “I should have liked above all 
things to be your guest. But it happens that I have brought my 
mechanician with me, and that I cannot desert him at the hotel. It 
does not matter at all about relative social position; we are down here 
together. Moreover, I have a ninety Mercury racing-machine to look 
after, and I should be a most unrestful visitor, up at dawn and out 
until dark.” 

“Tf that’s all,” decided Mr. Rose, “this is a seven passenger car, 
and an architect said my house had ninety-five rooms. There’s stand- 
ing room in the garage, I guess, for a car or two. Corrie, turn loose 
your horn.” 

Corrie promptly put his finger on the button of the electric signal, 
and a raucous wail shattered the sunset hush. 

“That ’s your man, looking this way? I like your sticking to him, 
Gerard. Here he comes. We’re all fixed, then; get in.” 

Gerard got in beside Flavia, who drew aside her velvet skirts to give 
him place. Radiant, Corrie was already behind the steering-wheel, an 
impatient hand poised to release the brake. 

“Beside me, Rupert,” he blithely invited, when the mechanician 
came up. 

Rupert looked at Gerard, received his gesture of corroboration, and. 
lifting his eap to Flavia, took the designated seat without comment. 
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“Don’t you care where you ’re going? ” presently demanded Corrie, 
moving up a speed. 

Rupert braced one small tan shoe against the floor, as the car 
wrenched itself out of a tenacious sand-rut. 

“T ain’t worrying,” he kindly assured. “Any place that ain’t 
New York is off the map, anyhow.” 

“T thought you belonged out west with Mr. Gerard.” 

“T guess I belong to the Mercury racer. But I’m officially chief 
tester at the Eastern factory, up the Hudson, except when there’s a 
race on. Since ‘Darling’ French got married, I’ve raced with 
Gerard. Were you aiming to collect that horse-shoe with a nail in it, 
ahead there on the course, or will it be an accident? ” 

“Tt’s going to be an escape,” smiled the driver, swerving deftly. 

It was quite six o’clock when the motor-car rolled through Mr. 
Rose’s lawns and landscape-garden scenery, to come to a stop before 
the large, pink stone house of many columns. Mr. Rose had a passion 
for columns. Across the rug-strewn veranda a girl advanced to meet 
the arriving party; an auburn-haired, high-colored girl, who wore a 
tweed ulster over her white evening gown. 

“T thought you were never coming,” she reproached, imperiously 
aggrieved. “I hate waiting. And I want Uncle to send Lenoir after 
my runabout——” 

The sentence broke as she saw the guest beside Flavia; her gray 
eyes widened in slow astonishment. 

“Mr. Gerard, my niece, Isabel Rose,” presented Mr. Rose. “ And 
now you ’ve met all of us. Come on, Corwin B.” 

But Corrie sat still in his place, leaning on the steering-wheel, and 
gazing oddly at his cousin as she shook hands with Gerard. 

When Flavia went upstairs to make ready for dinner, Isabel followed. 

“Is this Mr. Gerard the real Gerard, the Gerard who races cars? ” 
she questioned. 

“He is Allan Gerard.” 

“ How long will he be here?” 

“ Papa and Corrie have asked him to stay until the Cup race is over.” 

There was a pause. Isabel looked at her own vigorously handsome 
image reflected in one of the long mirrors, then turned her head and 
regarded Flavia with the perfect complacency and mischievous malice 
of a young kitten. 

“Good sport,” she anticipated. 

Flavia carefully laid her brush upon the dressing-table and pro- 
ceeded to gather into a coil the soft abundance of her fair hair. Sud- 
denly she was afraid, quiveringly afraid of herself, of Gerard, and of 
the next two weeks, but most afraid of showing any change in expres- 
sion to Isabel’s sharp scrutiny. 
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On the threshold of his father’s model garage Corrie Rose stopped, 
surveying the scene presented in the centre of the huge, lofty stone 
room, bare except for the five automobiles ranged around and their 
countless appurtenances disposed upon walls and shelves. 

“ Excuse me, but when did you two last wash?” he jeered. 

The two men beside the Mercury racing-car looked up at the figure 
in the sunny doorway. 

“T don’t care to try to prove that I ever did,” returned Gerard. 
“The evidence is against me. But Rupert had his beauty bath this 
morning, all right. You’re looking rather disarranged, yourself; per- 
haps the course was a trifle dusty.” 

They laughed silently across at one another. The trim garments 
of all three men were gray with dust and oil, their faces were streaked 
and spotted with the caked road-soil. There was now little difference 
in color between Gerard’s brown ripples of hair, Corrie’s blond locks, 
and the black head of the mechanician who bent above the motor. 

“Tf this is practice work, what is the race going to be like?” 
speculated Corrie, dragging off his gauntlets. The recent speed- 
exhilaration was still headily with him; as with his sister, the darker 
shading of brows and lashes always gave his fair-tinted face a warm 
vividness of expression. “The course is in fierce shape, already. I 
say—why did you especially warn me that the course would n’t be fit 
for fast going until to-morrow, then get out in your own machine and 
break all practice records for the fastest lap? Trying to keep me out of 
your way, or to break your neck and Rupert’s?” 

“The first, certainly,” Gerard asserted. “ Really, I did n’t mean to 
do any speeding to-day, Corrie, but when I saw the white road ahead, 
I—vwell, something slipped.” 

“ You ’re a cheerful hypocrite, all right. Here, catch, baseballist! ” 

Gerard retreated a step and deftly caught the dripping missile as 
it hurtled across the garage. 

“You ought to wring out your league sponges,” he reproved. 
“Thanks ; I was wondering how I could take this face into the house, 
unless I got Rupert to turn the hose on me. You see, I might meet 
some one.” 

“You ’d meet Flavia,” Corrie declared, busying himself with his 
own ablutions. “She’s out there in the flowing arbor, sewing some 
gimcrack thing and pretending that she has n’t been worrying because 
I was out on the course. She comes downstairs every morning to see 
me start—you know that—and then sits around all day watching until 
I come in again. None of that for Isabel; she’s a sport.” 

Gerard shook the water from his thick hair and finished the perfunc- 
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tory toilet without replying. But as he passed Rupert, he dropped 
a light hand on the mechanician’s shoulder. 

“When you marry, Jack Rupert, will the girl be a sport?” he 
questioned. 

“My wedding-cards ain’t paining me bad just now.” 

“ Well, but suppose the case.” 

The black eyes lifted for a second from the task in hand. 

“T guess I’d be sport enough for one camel Rupert impassively 
pronounced. “I hate a crowd.” 

Gerard nodded to the boy across the garage, his face gleaming 
into mirth. 

“Coals to Newcastle,” he signified. “Every one doesn’t like to 
live shop.” 

There was the splashing thud of an overturned bucket. As 
Gerard passed out the door, Corrie overtook him. 

“Gerard,” he panted, “Gerard, you said that purposely! You 
meant to tell me that—that Isabel 

Gerard regarded him quietly, a little smile curving his lips. 

“You meant to tell me that I need n’t worry about you and Isabel ; 
that you ’ve seen I want her, and you won’t cut in.” 

The smile crept to Gerard’s eyes, but he remained mute. With a 
quick breath, Corrie grasped his companion’s hand and squeezed it 
ardently. 

“Youre big, Allan Gerard. And kind. _— I’ve been watching, 
these ten days, and you could get her if you tried.” 

He turned and plunged back into the building before contradiction 
was possible. After a moment, Gerard went on down the path be- 
tween the althea bushes. 

The “flowing arbor” of Corrie’s description was a decorative 
masterpiece of Mr. Rose’s own design; a large, pink marble fountain, 
surrounded by a pink-columned arcade strewn with rugs and cushions. 
Whatever its architectural faults, it was a fairy-tale place of gurgling 
water and soft shadows, shot through with the tints of silver spray, 
rosy stone, and deep green turf. Flavia was seated here, in the summer- 
warm sunshine of early October, a long strip of varicolored embroidery 
lying across her lap, and an overfed Angora kitten nestling against her 
white gown. 

“ Corrie is home,” Gerard announced, pausing in one of the arched 
openings. “But I suppose you saw him come in, from here.” 

The young girl lifted to him the frank welcome of her glance and 
smile, with their pathetic shade of hostess dignity. 

“T saw you both come in,” she confirmed. “One sees a great deal 
from this watch-tower. But it is good of you to tell me; you know 
how glad I am when he is back. Will you not rest before you go into 
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the house? Corrie always comes here first, to gather strength, he says, 
to climb the terrace steps.” 

“T am not fit,” he deprecated. “I would soil your purple with my 
dust, and poison your Venetian atmosphere with gasoline fumes.” 

“ Corrie does it.” 

“Corrie is privileged. The first time I ever saw you, you were 
watching Corrie. You made me feel that I lived in a barn.” 

“ 

“A blank, impersonal, vacant set of rooms. A house where, if | 
were brought in on a shutter, there would be no one except the under- 
taker to pull down the shades.” 

Flavia winced, shocked out of her calm. 

“ Please do not! I—please do not say those things.” 

“There, you see. I do not even know how to talk to you properly. 
It does n’t worry me to think about just dying, and I forgot that other 
people dislike the subject. Now, it was living that made me envy 
Corrie and feel melancholy.” 

- Flavia drew the silk thread with slow accuracy. Her pulses were 
commencing to beat heavy strokes; she dared not raise her troubled 
eyes to the dominant, self-possessed man opposite. There was a pause. 

“In novels,” Gerard mused, “when a man sees the woman who 
locks the wheels of his fancy, he drops everything else and follows her 
until he gets—his answer. But in real life we’re pretty stupid; we 
let circumstances interfere, or we don’t quite realize what has happened 
to us, we don’t do the right thing, any way. Sometimes we’re lucky 
enough to get another chance. If we do——” 

The gush and ripple of the fountain, the rustle of the broad-leaved 
lilies as the changing breeze sent the spray pattering across them, filled 
pleasantly the lapses of his leisurely speech. Flavia was acutely con- 
scious of his steady gaze upon her bent head, and the unhurried cer- 
tainty with which he was moving toward his chosen goal. Only, what 
was that goal? She remembered Isabel’s sureness of her own attrac- 
tion, Isabel’s deliberate monopoly of Gerard’s attention whenever possi- 
ble during the last ten days, and Corrie’s assertion that his cousin 
was “just the kind of girl Gerard would like.” Yet he was saying 
this to her, Flavia. And she was almost sure, almost. 

She had no thought that Gerard might be hesitating in uncertain 
humility before the delicate maidenhood that invested her like a fine 
atmosphere forbidding approach. She was not even dimly aware that 
her averted face controlled to soft impassivity, the intent gaze on her 
work which veiled her eyes beneath their heavy lashes, the regular 
movement of her slender fingers as she sewed, all conveyed an impression 
of unmoved serenity that might have quelled a vainer wooer than Allan 
Gerard. Yet it was so, and he temporized; not knowing that for her 
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there were three people in the arcade, the third an imaginary Isabel. 
He did not dare to continue his broken sentence. 

“T have been wondering if you ever translated your name,” he 
remarked, when silence verged on embarrassment. “I have wondered 
many times if it were just chance that called you so.” 

“My mother was Flavia Corwin; I am named for her. What does 
it mean? ” she answered, surprised. 

Just for an instant she had looked at him, and the one encounter 
of glances innocently undid all her reserve had built up. Gerard’s color 
ran up under his clear skin like a girl’s. Brilliant-eyed, he took a 
step into the arcade. 

“It’s too late in the season to tell you out here,” he demurred. 
“T’ll send you the translation this evening, if I may. There’s some- 
thing else I ’d like to tell you, but I ’ve got to find some civilized clothing 
first. Essex lost his head for approaching the Queen in his riding- 
dress, and I’m risking more. I——” 

“Hurry up, you two!” hailed Corrie’s injured voice, the ring of 
his steps sounding in the stone arcade. “It’s six o’clock now. I’m 
starved, and we ’ve got to get ready before we can eat. Come on in.” 

“T’ll come,” Gerard answered the summons, and again his warm, 
sparkling gaze caught and held Flavia’s as, startled, she raised her head. 
“T was telling Miss Rose that I must get rid of this road dust. But I 
was n’t thinking of eating then.” 

Scarlet rushed over Flavia’s face and neck. As Corrie took gay pos- 
session of Gerard and bore him off, she sank back in her chair, winding 
her fingers hard into the embroidery. Not the omnivorous Isabel’s, 
this! There was nothing to fear, ever again. She had the perfect 
certainty that Gerard would complete that purpose of his the next time 
they met. And they would meet in an hour. Suddenly she caught up 
the drowsy kitten and hid her face against the soft living toy. 

They did meet in an hour, but it was on the way to dinner, and 
the exuberant Corrie held the reins of conversation. 

“T’ve discharged Lea,” was his first announcement. “Take those 
oysters away from in front of me, Perkins; I want my soup right now, 
ahd a lot of it—about a gallon. Never mind any one else. I haven’t 
had anything . sandwiches since breakfast.” 

“ Discharged your mechanician one day before the race? ” marvelled 
Gerard. “ What will you do?” 

“Oh, I’m going out to the garage after dinner to hire him over 
again. He’s used to it. Now, I suppose that if you fired Jack Rupert, 
you ’d never see him again.” 

“T certainly would not.” 

“Well, that’s the difference. I’m afraid of Rupert, myself. Lea 
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than Lea. I saw you kick Frederick the Great all across the veranda, 
yesterday, then lead him around to the kitchen and feed him porter- 
house steak.” 

“That was remorse,” Mr. Rose suggested, coolly amused. He 
looked across at Gerard, as at the only other grown person present. 
“You ’d best take a porterhouse steak to Lea when you go, Corwin B. 
It’s a fine temper you ’ve got.” 

“ All right, sir, if you say so. I guess Lea would eat a porter- 
house, if he isn’t a Great Dane puppy. But I saw a man to-day in a 
temper that makes anything I ever did read like a chapter from Patient 
Griselda.” 

“ He must have been a lunatic,” Isabel kindly inferred. 

Her cousin put his elbows on the table and contemplated her with 
reproach; he looked rather nearer his sixteenth year than his nine- 
teenth in this mood of effervescent good-humor. Ever since his inter- 
view with Gerard, in the garage that afternoon, his high spirits had 
been unquenchable. 

“You ’re cross, Isabel,” he stated frankly. “Where did you get 
the grouch? ‘That’s a stunning purple frock you ’ve got on.” 

“Tt isn’t—it’s mauve,” corrected Isabel, but she smiled and 
smoothed a chiffon ruffle. “ Who was your man, then, Corrie?” 

“ He was the French driver of the Brick car, and he came into the 
judges’ stand to make a complaint against another fellow who would n’t 
give him the road. Kept getting in front, you know, whenever the 
Brick wanted to pass, and cutting it off so it had to fall behind. He 
was in a French calm, all right, and I don’t wonder. But I didn’t 
believe any one could really carry it through, could they, Gerard?” 

Gerard roused himself from his study of Flavia, as she sat in her 
ivory-tinted lace gown at the foot of the table, her small head bent 
under its weight of gleaming fair hair. The massively handsome room, 
with its rich hues of gilded leather, mellow Eastern rugs and hangings, 
carved wood and glinting metal, enchanted him as a background for 
her dainty youth as if he had never seen it there before or might again. 

“Carry it through?” he repeated. “Of course, easily.” 

“Not with some drivers! Not with me!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I would n’t stand it. Because I’d drive through the car 
ahead if it tried to keep me back. Oh, I’d have them out of my way— 
you ’re laughing at me, Allan Gerard!” 

Gerard was certainly laughing, and the others with him. 

“If I were Lea, I would n’t wait to be fired, Corrie; I’d resign,” 
he rallied. “Some day Ill challenge you to a game of auto tag, and 
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“ You can’t; 1’d get by,” Corrie retorted, his violet-blue eyes afire 
with excitement. 

“Instead of you two fighting about that nonsense, you might take 
me around the course in one of your cars,” Isabel remarked gloomily. 
“I’ve asked you often enough.” 

“ You ll not do that,” Mr. Rose pronounced with decision. “ It’s 
not fit, and I won’t have it. And I’m tired of hearing you sulk at 
Corrie and Gerard because they ’ve got the sense to say no. You'll 
keep out of the racing-cars and off the race-track, my girl. Flavia, 
if you don’t make your brother stop eating nuts, he’ll be ashamed to 
look a squirrel in the face.” 

There was open mutiny in the glance Isabel darted at her uncle as 
she rose with Flavia, but she said nothing. 

The extreme warmth of the day had continued into evening. The 
dinner over, Corrie wound a scarf around Isabel’s bare shoulders and 
lured her out on the veranda, she not unwilling, contrary to her recent 
custom of neglecting him. Any such latent project of Gerard’s was 
prevented by Mr. Rose’s mood for chat, a mood not usual in him. 

“ You are not looking much like the driver 1 met on the way home 
to-day,” he informed his guest, surveying Gerard quizzically when they 
were established in the drawing-room. “ But I didn’t recognize my 
own son, for that matter. He don’t seem like mine, when he’s out 
in those goblin clothes, driving like Satan in a hurry. It’s sensible 
enough for you, being in the automobile trade, but for him it’s just 
fool play.” 

“He does it a little too well to call it that,’ Gerard returned 
seriously. 

“Yes? Well, I’ve got money to pay for it, or anything else he 
fancies. I’ve told him that he can do what he likes as long as he 
keeps straight. That I’ve got to have, and he knows it. He’s got to 
keep straight.” 

A sudden grate like metal on metal roughened the deliberate speech. 
Flavia lifted vaguely startled eyes to her father. 

“T don’t believe you need to worry about that,” reassured Gerard, 
smiling. The echo of Corrie’s fresh young tones was in their ears, 
as he disputed with his cousin, outside the windows at the end of the 
room. 

“T guess not. He’s too much like his mother.” Mr. Rose dropped 
his hand on Flavia’s, as she sat in her low chair beside him. “ And 
she was what they call an aristocrat, nowadays, but what I called a lady 
when I married her. Old family, gentle breeding, the society end, 
and good looks like my little girl’s, that seem too fine to touch—she 
had all and everything except money. And I gave her that.” _ 
Flavia leaned nearer to her father with the caressing confidence in 
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mutual affection which marked all the household intercourse and per- 
vaded the gorgeous pink villa like an actual fragrance of atmosphere. 

“TI gave her that. She liked to spend it. Not”—his keen eyes 
suddenly sprang challengingly to the other man’s—“ not that she mar- 
ried me for money. Don’t think it. My wife loved me. I guess I 
struck her family like a cyclone; I was self-made and used to my own 
way, at thirty, and not uglier than my neighbors. Mrs. Tom Rose was 
a happy woman until she died, when Corrie was two years old and 
Flavia three.” He rose brusquely and crossed the room. “ You don’t 
smoke, Gerard? I always spoil a cigar when I talk.” 

“T don’t unless there’s something wrong,” Gerard answered, tact- 
fully casual. “A cigarette helps then. But everything is very right 
now. You know, these races are my holidays, although they are an 
important business feature, too. My factory affairs keep me hard at 
work most of the year. Then in the intervals I am designing and 
having constructed a genuine racing machine of my own, twice as 
powerful as the ninety Mercury I’m driving now. I’m not an idle 
citizen, really.” 

Flavia’s head drooped lower. He was telling her father these things 
as part of that steady purpose whose object she felt herself; she knew it, 
clairvoyantly acute. 

“You get a lot out of living,” commented Mr. Rose, coming back 
to his seat. “You enjoy it, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes, I do,” Gerard replied candidly. “Why not?” 

“You’re right. Now, I want to tell you about a deal I put through 
in the Street to-day.” 

Flavia moved to the piano and began to touch the keys. She knew 
there would be only men’s talk for a while, and from this place she 
could watch Gerard unseen. In all the previous days she had avoided 
this, refusing to take cognizance of the physical beauty upon which 
Isabel dilated, half-unconsciously defending herself from an unde- 
fined danger. She commenced to play pastel-toned bits of Nevin and 
Chaminade, her clear eyes delighting in free vision. 

Out on the veranda, Corrie was sustaining a defense of his own. 
Upright against a column, scarlet with determination, Isabel pursued 
her wilful desire. 

“That French woman was around the course with her husband yes- 
terday,” she urged. “Why won’t you take me?” 

“You might get hurt. Father would never let you.” 

“He need n’t know, stupid. You don’t want to, that’s all. Ill 
ask Mr. Gerard; he’ll like to take me.” 

The poison had been drawn from that sting, but Corrie winced, 
nevertheless. 

“T want you, Tsabel. T love you.” 
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“ You ’re a boy; I’m a year older than you.” 

“ Eleven months.” 

“ Anyhow, I’m a woman. I do what I choose, while you ’re afraid 
to move for fear Uncle will catch you. What would he do—ferule 
your little palms?” 

Furious, Corrie sprang across and dropped his hands on her shoul- 
ders with the freedom of their lifelong intercourse. 

“1d like to ferule yours,” he gritted between his set teeth. “I’m 
as much a man as you are a woman. You haven’t any sense. And 
there ’s no use of your dangling after Allan Gerard, for he don’t want 
you—he said as much. I’m going in, and I won’t take you around 
the course.” 

Gasping, Isabel let him reach the French windows of the drawing- 
room before recovering herself. Then she rushed in pursuit, tripping 
impatiently over her long chiffon skirts. 

“ Corrie—wait! Corrie!” 

He turned sullenly, secretly aghast at his own temerity. - But Isabel 
laid her hand on his sleeve without anger. 

“You ’re more man than I thought,” she breathed. “Corrie, if 
you ’d take me around the course, early in the morning when no one 
here knew, I believe you’d be almost grown up enough to—to—be 
engaged.” 

“ Tsabel! ” he cried, fire kindling in his face. “You would? You 
would ? ” 

“Tf I get my ride——” 

He seized her, boy-clumsily, and boylike lavished his impetuous 
kisses. 

“You ’ll get anything,” he promised, half-choked by excitement. 
“ And everything. Oh, Isabel!” 

Flavia’s delicate music flowed on and on. Before Mr. Rose had 
finished his discussion, Corrie and Isabel entered the room, and the 
evening ended without any possibility of Gerard’s resuming the theme 
commenced in the fountain arcade. 

When Flavia reached her own room, there stood on her dressing- 
table a long silver-paper and filigree box. Wondering, she raised the 
lid, to be met with a gust of exquisite perfume and confronted with a 
mass of frail yellow roses, lovely with the quaint, virginal beauty of 
suggestion that separates them from all their other-colored kin. 
Across the glistening petals lay a cover cut from a pocket dictionary, 
bearing written upon it one sentence: 


“ Definition of the meaning of ‘ Flavia Rose.’’ 


She laid her head beside the flowers, gold upon gold. 
“To-morrow,” she told herself. “To-morrow.” 
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Gray, sluggish, slow in coming, and sullen of aspect, a reluctant 
dawn succeeded the night. A wet mist clung everywhere in the 
windless atmosphere, muffling sound as well as light. There was not 
even a servant stirring in the Rose house when Gerard descended the 
dark stairs and went out into the chill, damp park. 

In the garage one bright point shone out ; under a swinging electric- 
lamp Rupert was preparing his machine to go out, a solitary figure in 
the expanse of wavering shadows and dim bulks. 

“Where are Rose and his man?” Gerard questioned, as he came 
across the floor. 

His voice rolled startlingly loud in the lofty, echoing room. Mov- 
ing to reply, the mechanician let fall a tool, and the crash repeated itself 
sharply from every stone arch and angle. 

“Rose won’t be out at the course till late. I guess our peaceful 
life ain’t what he’s used to, exactly. He phoned over last night to 
Lea ; who’s sleeping yet.” 

Gerard nodded, eying the Mercury racer with affectionate attention. 

“ All right, is she?” he asked. 

Rupert straightened himself and proceeded to close the hood. 

“T ain’t supposing we’ll need to be towed,” he conceded sarcas- 
tically ; “but Ill put in a rope, if you’re worried bad, and take my 
copy of ‘ Motor Repairing at a Glance.’” 

“Do,” Gerard urged. “I’d like to have it found on you, — 
Start her up, then, if you ’re ready.” 

He crossed, with the last word, to the shelf where lay his racing 
mask and gauntlets. The melancholy drip from moist eaves and trees, 
the dreary half-light and heavy air, had absolutely no depressing power 
upon his flawless nerves and vigor of life. By the open door he paused 
to look out, unconsciously clasping his hands behind his head with the 
leisurely grace and relaxation of one who found pleasure in mere 
movement. 

“There ’1l be a wet course,” Rupert’s muffled tones came from the 
opposite side of the room. 

“ Well? ” Gerard queried lazily. 

There was no answer. Instead, sounded the click of moving throttle 
and spark, and the place burst into thunderous tumult; violet flames 
darted from the exhausts and enfolded the hood of the vibrating car as 
it moved forward to its master’s side. 

“T don’t like this place, and I don’t like this course,” stated Rebet 
sombrely definite, through the roar and rattle of irregular reports from 
the cut-down motor. “ But I guess I ’ve got to stand for them. Any- 
how, I could n’t have a classier Friday-the-thirteenth emotion equiprnent 
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if I’d been to a voodoo fortune-teller who had a grudge against me. 
What are we waiting for?” 

Gerard lingered in taking his seat, his amazed eyes travelling over 
the small, discontented dark face of his companion. 

“ Something ’s wrong, Rupert? ” 

“T ain’t saying so—yet.” 

The driver’s own expression shadowed slightly. 

“T don’t want to take you out feeling like that. Give yourself a 
day off,” he suggested. “Ill find one of the factory men to go out 
with me for the morning’s practice.” 

“Who’s crazy now?” inquired his mechanician acidly, and flung 
himself back in his narrow seat. 

The Mercury slipped through Mr. Rose’s winding drives, plunged 
into the sandy Long Island road, and sped lurching toward the course. 

There was nothing dull or depressing about the starting point at the 
Motor Parkway. Before the busy row of repair pits throbbed and 
panted some of the cars, surrounded by their force of workers; in other 
camps the men stood, watch in hand, timing the machines already out. 
Reporters vibrated everywhere. Surrounded by an admiring group, two 
world-famous French and Italian drivers were pitching pennies for the 
last cigarettes from a box of special- brand. Only the tiers of empty 
seats in the grand-stand, and the absence of spectators in fields and 
parking-spaces, distinguished this practice morning from the actual 
race. 

There was a general movement of greeting as the Mercury rolled 
in and Gerard sprang out at his own camp. 

“ Where ’s your pink pet, Allan? ” called a driver, from the starting 
line. “ What’s up—mornin’ air too crude for millionaire kids? ” 

“He isn’t up,” was the blithe reply. “ Never mind Rose, he’s 
coming. Tell me where you got your five-cylinder machine, Jack.” 

“A late Rose, eh? Oh, I’ve got six cylinders here, all right, but 
I dare n’t run on all of them now for fear my speed would make the 
rest of you quit, discouraged. I’m goin’ to make your yesterday's 
record look like a last year’s time-table, this mornin’.” 

“You look out that you don’t break your neck. Rupert says it’s 
a hoodoo day. We don’t want you in the hospital twice this season.” 

“Is Rupert sad?” questioned the big blond pilot of the neighboring 
camp, leaning over the railing. 

“T ain’t been so near it since I put my foot in a hole and sprained 
my ankle ten minutes before the start, when I was racing with Darling 
French at Philadelphia,” admitted the mechanician. “It hurt me 
fierce.” 

Your ankle? ” 

* No, seeing him start without me.” 
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“ Say, Gerard, there ’s your pink Rambler,” a distant voice signified. 

About to send his car forward, Gerard paused to glance over his 
shoulder, and caught the pink flash behind a row of mist-draped trees 
edging the crossroad. Sudden mischief curved his lips, his amber 
eyes laughed behind their goggles. 

“Tell Corrie Rose I’ll give him that game of auto tag, if he 
happens along while I’m on a straight stretch,” he called across to one 
of Corrie’s men, by way of farewell. 

A little breeze stirred the mist, as the Mercury shot roaring down 
the course ; the gray light was brightening by slow gradations. 

There was small probability that Gerard’s car and the rose-colored 
machine would soon find themselves together on the twelve-mile circuit, 
allowing for their difference in starting time. But as the Mercury 
turned into the straight stretch of back road, on the second time 
around, there sounded a sharp report, the car staggered perilously, and 
a tire tore itself loose from a rear wheel to hurtle, a vicious projectile 
of rubber and steel, far across the stubble fields. Reeling, but held 
to its course by the driver’s trained hand, the Mercury slackened its 
flight and was brought to a stop. Rupert was already leaning over the 
back, dragging free a spare tire; Gerard slipped out of his seat. 

For experts the task was not long. A white car thundered past the 
workers, leaving a swirl of dust and flying pebbles, its mechanician 
turning to survey the halted Mercury. As Rupert swept the last tool 
into its place with precise swiftness, the throbbing of a second motor 
drifted to them, a pink streak darted around a distant curve. 

“It’s Corrie,” identified Gerard. “Get in, Rupert. If he wasn’t 
forced by his money into the amateur ranks, that boy would make some 
of us work to keep our laurels, all right.” 

The panther-agile figure swung into place beside him. 

“T ain’t a market gardener,” Rupert drawled, fitting one small foot 
in a strap support, as the car leaped forward. “ But I guess those 
plants ain’t apt to flourish in too rich soil.” 

The Mercury did not gather speed too rapidly; rather, it lingered 
until the pink car bore close down upon it. 

“How near?” suddenly demanded Gerard, above the noise of the 
motor. 

The mechanician reconnoitred. 

“ Hundred feet,” he made report. 

“Wave to him.” 

Rupert raised his hand obediently. The Mercury sprang ahead 
under Gerard’s touch, and with an answering roar the rose-colored 
machine sped in pursuit. 

There was no doubt that Corrie understood; nor that his car was 
easily capable of passing the sixty-mile-an-hour gait now held by the 
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Mercury. But he was not allowed to pass. Each time he essayed it, 
the other racer swerved in front and cut off the road. 

It was as dangerous a game as could well be designed, had either 
driver been less. skilled, but it was safe enough now. Gerard was 
laughing as he drove, when the first tiny missile rattled against his car. 

“He’s pitching spare bolts,” shouted Rupert, at his companion’s 
ear, himself grimly amused. “ Peevish, ain’t he?” 

Gerard nodded, and crossed the narrow road with an unexpected turn 
that drew a baffled explosion from the checked car behind. A brass 
nut smacked the Mercury’s gasoline tank. It was not difficult to 
imagine Corrie’s excited tempest of defeat. 

“ The turn ’s ahead—we ’1I call it off there,” Gerard answered mirth- 
fully. “Give her some oil.” 

The two cars were rushing down the last half-mile of straight road. 
Rupert was stooping to reach the oil pump when the pink car made its 
final attempt to pass and was again forced back, but across his out- 
stretched arm he glanced up to Gerard, and glimpsed the last flying 
missile as it came. . 

“ Duck!” he shouted harshly. “ Look out!” 

There was no time for action. As Gerard turned his head, the heavy 
steel wrench struck him below the right temple. Even Rupert’s swift- 
ness was too slow; the driver fell forward across his steering-wheel 
before the mechanician could snatch it from the inert grasp. With a 
lurch the speeding Mercury caught in a rut, swerved from the road, 
and, leaping a yard-high embankment, crashed through a row of trees 
to roll over and over like a broken toy, scattering splintered wreckage 
over the farmhouse enclosure beyond. 

The light breeze of half an hour earlier had freshened and gained 
strength, the pale-gray sky was changing to delicate blue. When the 
horrified knot of reporters and motor enthusiasts from the nearby 
Westbury corner swarmed into the orchard to join the pale-faced 
farmer already there, the sun emerged brilliantly from a bank of 
clouds, glinting across the heap of twisted metal and the still figure 
that lay beneath it, illumining the dishevelled, gasping mechanician 
who struggled dizzily to rise from where he had been flung to safety, 
fifty feet from the wreck. 

It is difficult for any group of men, however willing, to work with- 
out a leader. While the inexperienced rescuers stood hesitating on 
the verge of action, Corrie Rose in his pink racing costume sprang up 
the bank, his blue eyes burning in his white face, his lips stained 
with blood where his teeth had bitten through. 

“ Get those logs, over there,” he commanded savagely. “The car’s 
got to be jacked up. Hurry up—do you want him to die under there? 
Jump!” 
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His fiery energy ran through the men with a vivifying shock. Tor- 
por transformed to animation, the grim work was attacked. Under 
Corrie’s brief orders they scattered in search of the logs, a telephone, 
and such aids as the place afforded. The farmer’s wife assumed charge 
of the semi-conscious Rupert, for whom no one else had time. 

Into the prim, staid country parlor they carried Gerard, fifteen 
minutes later, and laid him on a horse-hair couch under a square- 
framed lithograph of “ The Trial of John Knox.” A plush photograph 
album was jostled on its marble table by the driver’s shattered mask 
and a glove upon whose wrist still clung and ticked his miniature watch, 
the flowered carpet was tramped under heedless feet and streaked with 
dull red here and there. 

“They stopped here yesterday for some water,” sobbed the mistress 
of the house hysterically. “Oh dear, dear! pitching apples across 
the yard at the little dark one, he was, and both of them making fun.” 

The rattling explosions of a motor-cycle sounded from without ; the 
first of the emergency surgeons to arrive ran up the steps and into the 
room, stripping off his coat while appraising with keen eyes the 
unconscious patient. 

“ Get out, every one,” he directed concisely. “ Here, I want a helper 
—you, Rose.” 

Corrie, on his knee beside the couch, looked up and dragged himself 
erect. Gerard’s face was no more drawn and colorless than his, but he 
answered to the call, as half an hour before he had answered the demand 
of the situation for a guide. 

“T’ll help,” he consented, his voice hoarse. “TI deserve it.” 

Before the surgeon’s imperious gesture, the rest of the men were 
retreating to leave the room, when those nearest the door were suddenly 
thrust back. Staggering, furious passion blazing in his scratched and 
pain-twisted face, Rupert burst across the threshold. 

“ Alive?” he hurled fierce question. “Alive? What?” 

“Yes,” snapped the surgeon. “Cut this sleeve, Rose—gently! 
Clear out, you; the ambulance men will take care of you when they get 
here.” 

Rupert’s haggard black eyes embraced the scene, and encountered 
Corrie. 

“You!” he snarled, choking, and whirled to face the witnesses, 
extending one slim shaking hand toward the workers beside the couch. 
“ Here, I ain’t supposing but what most of you are chasing headlines 
for paper rags—print down that Allan Gerard was killed by that man. 
I’m saying it: Gerard cut him off from getting past, and he pitched 
a wrench that knocked him out. Go down to the course and you ’ll get 
the wrench to Missouri you, on the road. Rose knocked out Gerard, 
and our car ran wild.” 
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The concentrated vehemence and force of the arraignment stupefied 
even the reportorial instinct. Dazed, the hearers stared from the 
mechanician’s tattered, accusing figure to the pale young driver who 
offered neither surprise nor defense, but went steadily on with his 
unsteadying task. 

“Tle wrecked us.” Rupert made a limping step forward. “ Well? 
Did you guess I was reciting this to put you to sleep? Why ain’t 
you taking him out of here? Put his mechanician through the third 
degree and get his story—who nailed you fast here? Why don’t you 
move?” 

The scissors slipped tinkling to the floor from Corrie’s grasp. Livid 
with wrath, the surgeon stood up. 

“ Get out, all, and take that maniac with you,” he stormed. “ Not 
a word; I don’t care if Rose has murdered all Long Island, he’s some 
use now. Clear out and leave this room quiet. Quick.” 

He was obeyed, the nearest men drawing Rupert into the retiring 
group, and the door closed. 

Outside, the reporters became themselves. While ambulances dashed 
up, motor-cycles, official cars, and private vehicles arrived to halt around 
the little house, the Mercury’s mechanician was hurried apart and his 
story coaxed from him in detail. 

The last automobile to come up, an hour after the accident, was a 
gilt-monogrammed foreign limousine. From it descended a gentleman 
who, after a comprehensve glance over the disordered, crowded orchard, 
crossed straight to where Rupert sat hunched on a kitchen chair 
opposite the shattered car. 

“Rupert,” he appealed, catching the mechanician’s shoulder— 
“Rupert, what ’s been happening here?” 

Very deliberately Rupert lifted his dark face, its grimness not 
lessened by flecks and bars of courtplaster. Across the apathy of 
physical exhaustion his black eyes gleamed vivid, hard resolve. 

“Your son’s finished Gerard, Mr. Rose,” he stated, monotonously 
explicit. “ He slipped his temper and fired a wrench at Gerard for not 
giving him the road. It hit him, and we ran wild without a driver 
till we struck here. He’s in there with what’s left of Gerard. Ask 
him why he’s sent Lea where he ain’t to be found, if I’m lying.” 

Mr. Rose released Rupert’s shoulder, both men equally oblivious 
of the pain his grasp had inflicted on bruised flesh and muscle, and 
turned his gray face to the surrounding group in dumb quest of confir- 
mation. Then, moving stiffly, he walked toward the house. 

There was an authority in his bearing that gained him unopposed 
entrance. In the hall, nauseating with the ominous odor of antiseptics, 
he was met by one of the doctors. 

“You can turn my house into a hospital,” Mr. Rose said briefly. 
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“TI want Gerard taken there instead of to your place. Never mind 
the expense.” 

The man looked at the card presented, his professional impassivity 
flickering, but he shook his head. 

“ He would better not be moved at all, sir; at least, not to-day. He 
can be asked, if you wish.” 

“ He is conscious, then? ” 

“ Just about,” he shrugged, reaching for the door. “ Here, if you 
care to go in.” 

The room was glaring with light, the lace curtains were dragged 
wide apart from the windows and the shades rolled high. Idle now in 
the presence of more skilled attendants, but recognized as one who had 
earned the right to be there, Corrie stood near the foot of the impro- 
vised bed, leaning against the wall with his fair head slightly bent. At 
the sound of the door he turned that way, as Mr. Rose stopped on the 
threshold. 

The snapping latch, or some more subtle influence, aroused some 
one else. Slowly Gerard’s heavy lashes lifted, and he saw father and 
son looking at each other across the parlor strewn with the tragic 
litter of the last hour’s work. There was nothing to interrupt the 
triple regard ; it endured long, with steadfast intensity. 

In a corner two surgeons were holding a subdued consultation, a 
third was busied at the marble table, the attention of all fully engaged. 

“ Put a pillow under my head, some one,” suddenly bade the shadow 
of Allan Gerard's voice, across the hush. “ And give me a cigarette.” 

There was a startled flurry in the room. Familiar enough with 
that last request from his masculine patients, the man at the table took 
a case from his own pocket and, lighting one of the cigarettes, stooped 
over the bed. 

“ Keep your grip on yourself,” he approved brusquely. “ But don’t 
move.” 

It was in his left hand that Gerard took the tiny narcotic. His 
right arm and shoulder were a mere bulk of splints and linen bandages. 

“Thanks,” his difficult voice spoke again. “ Now open that door 
and let every one in—I want to talk to them.” 

“Mr. Gerard!” 

His clear eyes, dark with suffering but absolutely collected, met the 
surgeon’s. 

“T’ve got to talk to them, doctor, and I may be out of my head 
or in a box to-morrow. Let them in—the reporters, I mean.” 

The listeners gazed at one another, a shock ran through the group. 
Every man there knew Rupert’s story of the accident, every man 
guessed that it was Gerard’s own version that was to be given now. 
Some one offered Mr. Rose one of the horse-hair chairs, during the 
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moment of rearrangement before the youngest of the doctors left the’ 
room. Only Corrie remained unmoved, not changing his position or 
looking at Gerard. There was a certain dignity of utter quiescence in 
his pose that comprehended neither defiance nor submission, but a 
strange, aloof. patience. 

The representative reporters from the city journals filed in, avidly 
expectant. With them came two officials of the racing association, and 
a metallic-eyed man whose plain clothes were contradicted by the badge 
visible under his coat. There was silent orderliness; the grim signifi- 
cance of the room, the presence of the watchful surgeons, the central 
figure of the driver so well known to all of those who entered, were 
subduing to the least sensitive. Nor was the effect less hushing because 
of that other driver who attended in the background, the strong sun- 
light shining on his glistening pink garb and still face. 

Gerard let fall the hand holding the cigarette, when the company 
was complete, and slowly turned his brown head on the pillow to face 
them. 

“ You newspaper men have been first-class to me for a good while; 
it ’s my chance to reciprocate now,” he asserted. “Well, I ’ll give what 
copy I can. I know you want it, boys—you’ve often been after me 
for less.” 

The familiar gayety rippled above his aching effort of speech, his 
will locked to composure each rebellious line of expression. No one 


stirred in the room. 

“T wish it were a better yarn. But when two tires blow out at the 
same time, while a car’s turning——” 

This time there was a general sigh of quick-drawn breath. Mr. 
Rose stood up. 

“ When two tires let go, at ninety miles an hour, there ’s apt to be 
a wreck. I ”—his lashes fell wearily—“I could n’t hold the machine 
to the road. The shock broke my control—there ’s no one to blame but 
me——” The cigarette crumpled in his clenching fingers, his straight 
brows knotted. 

“Gerard,” burst forth the racing official, excitedly urgent in his 
suspense. “ Your tires wrecked you? That’s your last word? Gerard, 
if you can speak, do!” 

The amber eyes reopened in answer, to meet the fixed gaze of the 
eager men who waited opposite. 

“ Yes,” gasped Gerard, casually definite. “ What else? Corrie, leave 
me your smokes—they ’re a better brand——” 

If there had been any doubt left the witnesses, that comrade request 
beat it down. The surgeon flung out his hand in a sweeping gesture 
of dismissal as he sprang toward his fainting patient. Gerard had 
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Mr. Rose went out with the other men. Some of his florid color had 
come back, he walked more firmly, and his face had relaxed to natural- 
ness. Qn the narrow porch the referee from the racing association 
held out his hand with frank congratulation. 

“Glad poor Gerard set matters right before they got any further, 
Mr. Rose. It sounded nasty, for a while. The mechanician struck his 
head in the upset, I fancy; I’ve seen a man run half a mile across 
country, crazy as a loon, after being pitched out on his head in a sand- 
bank. They ’d better get Jack Rupert into a bed and keep him quiet; 
he ’ll wake up to-morrow sane as ever. Nice way your son took it.” 

“Qh, Corwin B. is straight,” declared Mr. Rose, proudly self- 
contained in his relief. “I guess there wasn’t much need to worry 
about that part. Ill wait here and take him home with me now; 
he’s had about all of that room he ought to stand, fond of Gerard as 
he is.” 

“He looked done up, yes. Well——” 

A long shout sounded down the course, a clamor of excited speech. 
A troop of men appeared, running toward the house in the wake of a 
chauffeur who held up some object that glittered in the sun. 

“T’ve got it!” the leader called aloud. “I got it where he 
said, beside the road! ” 

The thing in his hand was a small, heavy nickel wrench. The 
men on the porch and the men in the yard stared at one another, mute. 
After a moment Mr. Rose drew out his handkerchief, passed it across 
his forehead and lips, then went down to his limousine, got in, and sank 
back against the cushions. 

“Home,” he issued his order. 
“Mr. Corwin is not coming, sir?” 
“ Home.” 


V. 


Ir was nearly two hours after the Mercury car had crashed into ruin 
under the aromatic apple-trees, before knowledge of the disaster came 
to Flavia. She was seated at her little white-and-gold desk in her white- 
and-gold study, setting the household affairs in order for the day with 
the dainty precision of all her methods, when Isabel came into the 
room and stopped upright and rigid near the door. 

“You had better hear it now,” the younger girl dully announced. 
“There has been an accident on the course.” 

Flavia’s hands flew over her heart, the room blackened. 

“ Corrie——” she gasped. 

“No; Mr. Gerard. He is alive, that’s all I know.” 

The scent of the yellow roses Flavia had put in her hair dilated to 
a stifling heaviness that hindered breath. She covered her eyes with her 
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small, gemmed fingers, seeking the dark, mute under torture. He was 
alive—that niggard concession was made to Allan Gerard, whose rich 
fullness of vigor and dominant presence last night had seemed the 
one firm reality in a world of pleasant vagueness. Weak, conscious 
of nothing but what her inward vision showed, she lay in her chair; 
questioning no more, making no sign. 

Suddenly Isabel, the self-assured, evenly poised Isabel, was on the 
floor at her cousin’s knees, burying her face in Flavia’s pale-yellow dress 
and sobbing in frantic hysteria. 

“Flavia, Flavia, I can’t bear it! I am afraid, I am afraid! If 
he should die——” 

Shocked back into strength, Flavia bent over her, soothing and 
caressing with soft touches and inarticulate phrases of affection. 

“Hush, dear, hush. Put your head here. Let me call Martha. 
You frighten me, Isabel.” 

As abruptly as she had lost self-command, Isabel regained it. Ris- 
ing to her feet, she swept back the disordered auburn curls from her 
flushed face and stood silent beside the desk, in a state approaching 
exhaustion. She was wearing a dark riding-habit, soiled with dust and 
stained in several places with oil or grease, her high-laced boots were 
scratched and sand-covered. But Flavia was beyond notice of costume 
and saw only her cousin’s sullen misery of expression. 

“ Dear, you loved him,” escaped her, in her double compassion for 
the woman whom Gerard had not chosen. 

Isabel’s gray eyes were crossed by a spark. 

“No, I hate him!” she flared viciously. “ What did he do it for? 
He had no right. He—he——” She pressed her drenched handker- 
chief hard against her lips. “Corrie, poor Corrie——” 

Flavia shrank, commencing to tremble before a looming premonition 
of something still worse to be endured. 

“What of Corrie? Isabel, what?” 

“You will hear soon enough,” she assured bitterly. “I’ve said 
all I can. No, don’t ask me, don’t follow me. They will tell you 
downstairs. I’m going.” 

Downstairs meant the servants. Flavia Rose was above all things 
maiden-proud. As Gerard’s fiancée, as Gerard’s wife, no cost of pain 
or humiliation would have kept her from him. But she was neither. 
She had only her own interpretation of his mirthful glances and grace- 
ful speech, only a few yellow roses to hint that he did not regard her 
as the most casual of friends. Suppose she had been mistaken, suppose 
he had meant only courtesy to a hostess whose youth exacted gallantry? 

Isabel had gone. Flavia turned her face to a diminutive mirror 
lying among the trifles on her desk. Could she go down to the curious 
servants so: pale, quivering, and emotion-spent? 
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It was half an hour later before Flavia, quiet, dignified, and only 
betrayed by her absolute pallor, trusted herself to descend the stairs. 

The Rose house was too near the race-course, too intimately con- 
cerned in the drama, for the information she sought not to be already 
rife gossip there. When Mr. Rose came home, near noon, he had little 
left to tell his daughter except Gerard’s condition and defense of Corrie. 

“Then Corrie did not hurt him,” she grasped the exquisite relief. 

Mr. Rose shook his head, reluctantly discouraged and discouraging. 

“There was the wrench,” he reminded heavily. “And where has 
he sent Lea, who must have seen all that happened and could have given 
Gerard’s mechanician the lie? I’ve not seen Corrie except across a 
room ; we ’ve got to wait until he comes home to answer.” 

Flavia slipped her hand into his, nestling to him. Both were re- 
membering Corrie’s brief, simoom-hot tempers, his hasty tongue and 
ready hand—and swift repentances. 

The early autumn dusk had fallen, and the lamps were lit, when 
Corrie came home. The routine of the household had gone on; under 
the eye of convention, Flavia and Mr. Rose had dressed for dinner and 
now sat together in the drawing-room, each holding an unread book. 
But at the closing of the outer door both started erect, pretense for- 
gotten. 

“Corrie!” his father summoned. Not Corwin B.; by a trick of 
usage the nickname had become formal, the formal name a playfulness 
not to be spoken now. 

Corrie came quietly between the velvet curtains. He still wore the 
pink racing costume, its hue in marked contrast to his worn young face. 
That one day had drawn white lines about his boyish mouth and set 
black circles under his blue eyes. As if feeling himself on trial, he 
stopped just within the room and stood with the quiescent endurance 
which he had shown in the farmhouse parlor, and which sat so strangely 
upon him. 

“ First, Gerard?” required Mr. Rose. “ You’ve been there?” 

“Yes, sir. They say he will live.” 

“Live! What——” 

“They say he will never drive again.” 

Flavia cried out faintly, grasping the arms of her chair, and there 
was a@ pause. 

“T’ve heard Rupert’s story, and I’ve heard Gerard’s,” slowly pro- 
nounced Mr. Rose. “I haven’t heard yours yet. Nor I haven’t 
learned that any one has. What wrecked Gerard’s car?” 

There was no answer. Corrie’s breathing quickened slightly, but 
he neither moved nor spoke, nor lifted his eyes to the two who watched 
him. After moments, Mr. Rose put out his hand and pushed away the 
tinted electric lamp from near his face. 
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“ Rupert isn’t lying,” he asserted. “He might be crazy. If he 
is, say so. I saw your nickel wrench picked up, myself, and a dozen 
people along the line saw you and Gerard racing just before the 
smash. Where is your mechanician, Lea? What has he got to say? 
It looks bad, your hiding him.” 

“He was not with me,” Corrie replied, his voice oddly smothered. 

“Not with you? Rupert talks of seeing him beside you in the car.” 

“Rupert is mistaken. Lea was not yet out at the course, and I 
started alone. Ask the men at my camp and the race officials; they 
will tell you that I took out my machine without a mechanician.” 

~“ Then Rupert is crazy? Gerald told the truth? Speak out! Are 
you afraid or sulky?” 

This time the lash took effect. Corrie moved sharply and spoke. 

“T am not going to talk,” he declared definitely. “Nor ought you 
to ask it of me, sir. If you don’t know how I loved Allan Gerard, 
if you can’t feel that I would rather have killed myself than hurt him 
and would have turned my car against a stone wall sooner than see 
to-day, there is no use of my saying it. I don’t care what any one 
thinks or says. I stood the worst that can come to me when I helped 
his surgeons to-day and heard him clear me—— I’m going to my 
room. You need n’t fear I Il run away.” 

Mr. Rose was across the room before his son could leave it, gripping 
the satin-clad shoulder. 

“You ’ll keep what Gerard lied to give you,” he promised with in- 
exorable menace, “and that’s what is left of your reputation. Youll 
neither run nor skulk in your room; you’ll go dress for dinner and 
come down here and eat it. Well have no scenes. The medicine you 
have got to take is nothing to the black dose Gerard has to swallow.” 

“ Papa!” Flavia appealed, unheard. 

“ Yes, sir,” Corrie answered simply. 

On the wide landing of the staircase Flavia overtook her brother. 
There was just one thing she could say to him, must and would always 
have to say, whatever his faults or the rest of the world’s condemnation. 

“T love you,” she panted, clasping her little hands around his arm. 
“ Corrie, it is hurting you so! I love you; let me come.” 

Under the soft hall lights he turned to her, blue eyes meeting blue 
eyes ; then for the first time in their lives he took her in his arms with 
a man’s touch and kissed her. 

“ You stick close, Other Fellow,” he said unsteadily. “I’m pretty 
lonesome—it ’s a help—but don’t come now.” 

Pretty lonesome. Yes, that expressed the atmosphere of aloofness, 
the air of being suddenly walled around and set apart, that now marked 
the impulsive and social Corrie. It was with him when he came down 
to the dreary dinner, an hous later. 
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Isabel remained in her room, alleging illness, and did not appear 
to lend aid to the evening which the three spent in silent endurance 
of one another and their own thoughts. The very surroundings insisted 
on the image of Gerard: a book he had been reading lay open upon the 
table, the music he preferred was waiting on the piano-rack. At nine 
o’clock, unable to bear more, Flavia rose, hurriedly pleading fatigue. 
Corrie also rose with her, to retire or to escape. 

“Wait,” his father bade, at his movement, laying down a news- 
paper. “ You will not be out with your automobile to-morrow.” 

Corrie looked at him without rebellion or surprise. 

“T shall never drive a racing-car again, sir,” was his quiet statement. 

And only Gerard could have gauged what that renunciation cost his 
fellow-driver. 

Gerard, at that hour, was not conscious of many things. The night 
that was long at the rose-colored villa, was longer yet in the little farm- 
house. But when the first pale light of dawn made the parlor windows 
grow into glimmering squares of gray, he shook off what was stupor 
rather than sleep and asked his nurse for Rupert. 

“Now, and alone,” he insisted, when she demurred, urging rest. 

Even in his helplessness he was compelling. The nurse went in 
search of Rupert, who had kept vigil in the kitchen, scoffing at the sug- 
gestion of bed. 

Gerard turned his fever-burnished eyes upon his small mechanician’s 
sullen face, when that visitor entered. Both men understood perfectly 
well the contest of wills about to ensue. Both were coolly determined 
and prepared with the fine weapon of mutual knowledge of each other. 

“There ’s a silver case on the table; get me a cigarette and light it, 
will you? ” requested Gerard, in his low, unsure voice. 

Rupert complied. He had not altogether escaped, himself, with 
mere scratches; he limped as he came across to place the cigarette in 
the languid fingers. 

“T guess there ain’t any special need to ask if it’s hurting bad, 
when you ’re wanting these dopes,” he drew grim inference. “ Here.” 

“Tt is, all the time. Thanks. I did n’t bring you here to talk about 
that, when you should be asleep, though. Rupert, no more is to be 
said about Corrie Rose. There has been too much of that already, 
I can see.” 

Rupert’s black eyes hardened and narrowed to lines of glinting jet. 

“T’ve got the truth stripped down to running facts, carrying no 
trimmings, and I’m demonstrating it to everybody I meet,” he im- 
parted drily. “And I mean to keep on. I know what you want, all 
right, and I ain’t intending to do it. Let him stand for what is 
coming to him.” 

Gerard lifted his cigarette, seeking the narcotic smoke. His superb 
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vitality and undrained youth had turned upon him like traitorous 
servants upon a fallen master, denying him surcease in unconsciousness 
and holding him as sensitive instrument for pain to run its gamut upon. 

“ Why?” he queried. 

“ Because I want to see him get his. You don’t? I do. I guess 
my say goes, this time. I ain’t enjoying being sore wherever I ain’t 
worse, but I’d go out and take another smash like we had to-day to 
see him wearing zebra clothes in a jail. Missing that, Ill make that 
pink millionaire palace red-hot and get him ruled off every race-course 
in the country.” 

“ Rupert ” 

The mechanician’s gesture cut off protest. 

“There ain’t any use! I mean it.” 

“You liked Corrie——” 

“T ain’t noticing it. When you were behind the steering-wheel, 
your say-so was what happened—if you’d said to light the gasoline 
tank, I’d have struck a match. That’s business. This ain’t. Rose 
stands for what he did, for I’m free to put it through.” 

“Very true; I am helpless,” Gerard acquiesced, his white lips 
compressed, and averted his head on the pillow. 

Checked, Rupert stared at the other with many shifting expressions 
twitching his own angry dark face. 

“ Do you know what the doctors say? ” he demanded, at last. “ Are 
you knowing, when you ask me to let Rose off, what he’s done to you? ” 

“ Yes,” was the laconic answer. 

There was no retort to that all-sufficient brevity. None was 
attempted. 

The windows had gradually paled from gray to white, streaks of 
gold caught and reflected in the glass panes as the sun drew up above 
the horizon. All night the air had been filled with a steady murmur 
and full flow of sound, unobserved because of its very continuity. 
Now, across the hush of the sick-room unexpectedly crashed a roar of 
_ rapid explosions, growing thunderous as it approached nearer; cheers 

of joyous excitement pealed from many throats. Gerard started, his 
eyes blazing wide. 

“The race,” flung the mechanician bitterly. “It’s on.” 

Gerard slowly raised his left arm and dropped it across his face, 
as those who yesterday were his mates rushed past the house. With 
the movement a spot of crimson sprang into view against the linen 
swathing his shoulder, enlarging ominously, but even the alarmed 
Rupert knew this was no time to summon doctor or nurse, whatever 
the physical cost. 

“Don’t you think,” Gerard presently asked, quite gently and natur- 
aly, “that I’ve got enough to stand, Rupert?” 
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The sound that broke from the vanquished mechanician was less 
cry than curse. 

“T’ll shut up!” he cast his submission before the victor. “I ain’t 
going to lie—I ’d choke—but I ’ll hold my tongue. Don’t ask more or 
I’ll take back that. You ’ve got me down; I’ll shut up.” 


VI. 


THE newspapers were mercifully brief upon the subject of the 
unsupported accusation brought against Corrie Rose, although diffuse 
enough in accounts of the much-known Gerard’s disaster. The driver's 
own explanation of his accident was accepted; his attitude toward the 
young amateur fixed the attitude of the public. Moreover, Jack Rupert 
was stricken suddenly dumb; no reportorial blandishments could 
obtain from him, on the second day, so much as an admission of the 
charges made by him on the day previous. Rupert surrendered like a 
gentleman; he laid down all his weapons. Lea’s appearance at his 
usual duties and explanation of his absence from the pink car quashed 
the last rumor, for the finding of a wrench beside a motor-course meant 
nothing. 

The first things for which Mr. Rose looked, each morning, were 
the daily papers. After which he invariably shot a glance of blended 
relief and smarting humiliation into the wide, earnest eyes of Flavia, 
as she sat opposite him behind the gold coffee-service, and addressed 
himself to his breakfast. He never looked toward his son, at that 
moment, nor did Corrie ever break the ensuing silence. The change 
that had fallen upon Allan Gerard’s life was scarcely more absolute 
and strange than that which had come upon the Rose household of 
innocent ostentation and intimate gayety. 

But the greatest outward alteration was in Isabel. Flavia and Mr. 
Rose maintained the usual calm routine of events at home and abroad, 
Corrie rigidly obeyed his father’s command to live so as to provoke 
no comment. But Isabel’s boasted, perfect nerves were shattered, be- 
yond such control. She moped all day in her own room, rejecting ~ 
Flavia’s companionship, and fled from Corrie with unconcealed avoid- 
ance. Nor did she improve, as the days passed, but rather grew worse 
in condition. 

It was in the fourth week after the accident whose echoes threat- 
ened to linger so long, that Isabel entered her cousin’s study, one 
afternoon. 

“Flavia, I am going away,” she abruptly announced. “ Mrs. 
Alexander has asked me to go south for the winter, with Caroline and 
her, you know. Uncle says I may do as I like, and I am going. I can’t 
bear it, here.” Her full lip quivered. 
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Flavia turned from the window by which she had been standing, 
catching and crushing a fold of the drapery in her small fingers as she 
faced the other girl. 

“You mean that you cannot bear Corrie,” she retorted, in swift 
reproach. “ You treat him—how you treat him! You hardly speak 
to him, you hardly look at him. Oh, you are cruel, you will not see 
how he suffers for one moment’s fault.” 

Isabel grasped a chair-back, commencing to tremble. 

“T can’t bear to stay,” she repeated hysterically. “ Don’t talk to 
me about Corrie.” 

“T never will again,” Flavia assured, pale with extreme anger. 
“Yet you might remember that he loves you; a little kindness from 
you would help so much. Do you know where he spent yesterday? 
He was out on the Sound in his motor-boat; out in November with a 
north gale blowing, alone in that speed boat that is half under water 
all the time. You do not care, you have no pity.” 

“ 

Flavia imposed silence with a gesture, herself unconscious of how 
overwhelming was the contrast to her usual gentleness. 

“He has done wrong—you have nothing to give him but more 
punishment. Yes, go away, that is best. But he would have been 
kinder to you, Isabel.” 

Isabel let go of the chair, her gray eyes dilating unnaturally. Her 
gaze dwelling on Flavia, she slowly retreated a few steps toward the 
door, then suddenly turned and fled, leaving no answer. 

With her going, Flavia’s passion died, something like fear taking 
its place. That was what Corrie had felt, reflected Corrie’s sister; a 
sweep of flamelike anger that blinded judgment, a slipping of self- 
mastery that loosed hand or tongue. Only, she had not wanted to hurt 
Isabel ; that was a point she could not conceive reaching, herself. 

When she had recovered somewhat, Flavia moved to find her furs 
and outdoor apparel. She knew where Corrie had gone; she would 
meet him and herself break the tidings of his cousin’s coming departure. 
He would be walking; he had not touched an automobile since he left 
the seat of his pink racer to rescue Gerard from beneath the crushed 
Mercury, and he had no patience with horses. 

It was on a bleak, sandy stretch of Long Island road that she met 
Corrie, a solitary figure against the flat landscape as he came toward 
her. At sight of her little carriage and the cream-colored ponies he 
himself had long before taught her to drive, he stopped, his boyish 

face brightening warmly. 

“ Other Fellow,” was all he said, when she leaned toward him with 
her unaltering love of glance and smile. 

There was no need to ask where he had been. 
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“How is Mr. Gerard, dear?” she ventured, after he was seated 
beside her and they had commenced the return. 

“ Better.” 

“ You go every day to ask?” 

“Every day.” 

“ And he——” 

“ He has seen me every day, even the worst. He talks about polities, 
the aviation meet, motor magazines—about everything except himself 
orme. It’s his right arm now; the rest is almost well. To-day I met 
the doctor, going out as I was coming in. I asked about him——” 

Flavia raised her eyes to him, shrinking from the verdict that speech 
must establish beyond the refuge of doubt. Very gently he laid his 
hand over hers upon the reins, and brought the ponies to a standstill. 

“Do you remember, here, Flavia? Well, all that is over for him.” 

Beside them sloped away a brown, frost-seared field; in its centre 
still showed the outline of a baseball diamond, with the bags forgotten 
at the bases. Flavia’s heart contracted sharply, the reins slipped from 

-her grasp. For the moment memory and vision fused: she saw the 
straight, slender pitcher poised with arms raised above his brown head, 
saw his laughing glance go questing down the field, and the swift, 
graceful movement that launched the ball with unerring unexpected- 
ness. And because she could not speak without inadvertently lashing 
Corrie, she sat mute. 

She did not know how long it was before he spoke, with the new 
steady seriousness so strange to meet in him: 

“ Where are we getting to, Other Fellow? Because we have got to 
get somewheres, you know; we don’t stand still. Gerard will go away 
to his own place soon. You and father and Isabel and I can’t just sit 
here looking at one another, like we ’ve been doing.” 

Gerard would go away soon. That was the sentence that gripped 
Flavia. Go, without seeing her, without pursuing the purpose he had 
shown to her in the fountain arbor? It seemed so impossible that the 
thrill that shook her was not of fear, but of startled expectancy. Yet 
she answered Corrie with scarcely a pause, and with all tenderness. 

“ Dear, Isabel will not be here for a little while,” she told him hesi- 
tatingly. “She is going south with Mrs. Alexander and Caroline. 
She—she needs the change.” 

“That ’s good,” he approved. “She will be better off away, and 
you will be better for her going. She worries us all, with her fidgets.” 

Amazed, Flavia turned in her seat. 

“ Corrie!” 

“You thought that I’d mind?” He smiled whimsically. 
“Flavia, I’ve had a lot of nonsense knocked out of me. It took a 
bad shock to cure me of Isabel, but I’m well. There’s nothing left 
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of that. In fact, I feel all full of holes where ideas have been jolted 
out of me—I feel rather empty.” 

The beautiful foreign motor-car had stolen along the ea 80 
silently that neither brother nor sister perceived its approach until the 
grind of applied brakes sounded beside the stopped carriage. 

“T should have supposed,” caustically observed Mr. Rose, “ that 
there ’d be views in the countryside more pleasant to this family than 
that field. You can take the machine on home, Lenoir; Ill drive with 
Miss Rose.” 

He descended, the chauffeur leaning to open the door, while Corrie 
and Flavia looked on, too much surprised to find reply. 

“Keep your seat,” he curtly ordered, as his son rose to yield the 
place beside Flavia. “Ill get up here. Drive ahead, my girl.” 

He took the rear seat of the little carriage, resting his arm on the 
cushioned back so that his strong, square-set head was behind and 
between the two who sat in front. The automobile obediently sped on, 
and only the beat of the ponies’ hoofs interrupted the chill afternoon 
hush for the first half-mile. 

“It’s a long time since I found out that you had some points I 
did n’t just understand, Corrie,” Mr. Rose stated, his matter-of-fact 
accents carrying a deliberate finality. “I didn’t wonder, nor did I 
try to force you to fit my pattern. We were solid friends, and I was 
willing to take your ways of being different on faith. Once in a while 
I’d bring you on the carpet when you got over the line—not often. 
You were given about everything you wanted, and only told that you 
must keep straight. You have n’t done it.” 

An odd shiver ran through Corrie, but he said nothing. 

“This is n’t a theatre; there won’t be any talk of cutting you off 
with a shilling or any other nonsense talk. What we’ve got to do is 
to make the best of a bad thing. You have got to go away for a year 
or so, keep apart from automobile racing or automobile people, and 
live gossip down. Poor Gerard did his best for you—God knows why— 
but there are rumors whispered around yet. It would have looked like 
running away to go before; now Gerard is out of danger. Well?” 

“T have been thinking that I should like to go away for a time, 
sir,” Corrie answered, gravely self-contained. 

“Very good. To speak out, it will be better for our future living 
together if you ’re not in my sight for a while now. If we stay house- 
mates, there ’s likely to be another kind of crash, and two crashes don’t 

mend a break. You’ll have all the money you want, and I don’t care 
where you go or how much you spend. Just put in a year as well as 
you can, until we all settle down and go on again.” 

After a moment Corrie quietly took the reins from Flavia ; blinded 
by tears, she was letting the ponies stray at will. 
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The brief November day was ending; it was dusk when they reached 
the house, and perhaps none of the three was ungrateful for the shadows 
which veiled them from one another. Corrie detained his sister on the 
veranda, allowing Mr. Rose to enter alone. ; 

“T’m not coming in just yet, Other Fellow,” he said. “ Ask Father 
to excuse me; I have an errand that can’t wait, and that will keep me 
from dinner. I don’t want you to worry about me or be unhappy. 
I did a lot of thinking yesterday, out in the speed boat by myself. I 
know what I am going to do, and that Ill put up the best fight I can. 
Go help Father; don’t fret over me.” 

He kissed her soft mouth with the man’s firmness so different from 
his former casual caresses, and went down the broad steps, walking off 
across the lawns in the direction from which they had just come. 


VII. 


Dinner at the Rose house took place about two hours after the 
‘corresponding meal occurred at the farmhouse near the Westbury 
turn. So while Corrie was walking through his five miles of desolate 
dark road, the evening became well under way in the country parlor— 
sick-room no longer. 

There had been changes in the room since Gerard’s occupancy of it. 
Bright rugs and coverings mitigated the severity of the horse-hair fur- 
niture, a couple of easy-chairs stood there like velvet-clad cavaliers in 
a Puritan meeting. If the hues ran to vivid scarlets and unexpected 
contrasts, why, Rupert had done the shopping and consulted his own 
taste. In the midst of his artistic work, that mechanician and self- 
installed nurse was now seated beside a red-shaded lamp, engaged in 
reading aloud to his companion from a classic found on the family 
bookshelf. 

“« Thaddeus, his eyes cast down, glided from the room in a gentle 
suffusion of tears, ” he concluded a paragraph, and broke off, stunned. 
“Gee! And I was understanding that was a man! I ain’t qualified 
for the judges’ stand, but Did you ever strike this joy-promoting 
endurance run of language before? ” 

“Once. I didn’t have you to read it to me, or I would have 
enjoyed it more,” Gerard returned, stirring in his armchair opposite 
the ruddily glowing German stove. “Don’t you want to give me a 
cigarette? I have n’t had one since noon.” 

He was thinner and still colorless, otherwise there was little to show 
what the last month had meant to Allan Gerard. Except when he rose 
or moved, the inert uselessness of his right arm was not obvious. And 
whatever the battle and rebellion he had inwardly passed through, tone 
or expression carried no outward intelligence of the conflict as he 
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smiled across at his one-time mechanician. Rupert balanced the 
volume on his knee and proceeded to comply with the request, twisting 
his dark little face sardonically. 

“When I was racing with Darling French,” he recalled, “we gave 
out of oil, once, on a practice run across country. There was a house 
by the busy curb representing itself as the only one combination garage 
and grocery store, so Darling contracted for a can of warranted cylinder 
oil in a speed dash that left the man all used up and rattling bad. 
Being in some haste, we didn’t look up that can’s inner life, but 
chucked the stuff where it would do most good.” 

“ Poor quality ?” 

“T ain’t saying so. The complaint wasn’t quality; it was kind. 
That can surrounded the finest brand of Koko Korn Syrup, extra rich. 
They had to knock down our motor with a set of cooking utensils, and 
the man who did the job said it was a glacéed peach.” 

Gerard laughed. 

“Well?” he anticipated. 

“Here’s your smoke. Well, that type of literature makes my 
thinks-motor feel as if molasses was being poured into it for lubrica- 
tion—it sticks. Will you take it hard if I raise my voice over the 
sporting page of the evening paper?” 

Gerard nodded, but checked the reply on his lips, listening. The 
outer door had closed, some one could be heard speaking to the mistress 
of the house. 

“Corrie Rose!” he marvelled. 

Rupert carefully laid “Thaddeus” on the table, and stood up, 


straightening his small wiry figure. 
“T7ll crank up and run out,” he observed nonchalantly. “Signal 


when you want me back.” 

There was no need of comment. Since the day of the Mercury’s 
wreck, Rupert had never voluntarily remained in the room with Corrie 
or exchanged speech with him. The two passed at the doorway now 
with a curt nod on the part of the mechanician in response to the 
visitor’s salute. 

It was not a heartening reception, nor could Gerard’s cordial greet- 
ing lift the shadow of it from Corrie’s expression. That long, solitary 
walk had left his young face drawn with a white fatigue not physical. 
But his eyes did not flinch from Gerard’s, and for the first time he 
spoke of the subject always present in the minds of both. 

“You ought to hate the sight of me worse than Rupert does,” he 
opened abruptly. “But—you don’t. I don’t know why, but you 


don’t.” 
“No, I certainly do not,” Gerard confirmed, his grave eyes on his 


guest. 
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Corrie rested one hand upon the narrow mantel, looking down at 
the fire-bright squares of the stove. He still held his cap and wore his 
gray overcoat, as if prepared to accept dismissal. 

“You understand how easily things can go wrong,” he said. “I 
never used to understand that, but I do now. You have seen drivers 
under the race fever go wild, more than once. We have both seen 
the nicest, sweetest fellows curse and strike their mechanicians because 
of a lost minute, seen men whose nerve never balked at a risk sit 
down and cry like girls when their cars went out of a race. There 
is a mark on my car now where Ralph Stanton scraped the paint off 
in passing because I was slow in getting out of his way. I suppose you 
judged mine such a case and forgave a moment’s insanity. No one else 
ever will. You”—his violet-blue eyes suddenly sought the other 
man’s—“ you won’t think I am trying to excuse any such thing as was 
done to you, or to justify my part?” 

“No,” Gerard answered, compassionately translating the last weeks’ 
writing on the candid face. “I am not likely to think that, Corrie.” 
' “Thank you. It’s because you always understand that I ’ve come 
here to-night. I—I guess I’ve about realized that I’m not quite 
nineteen and pretty much a fool. Gerard, my father has sent me off. 
Oh, not like that!”—as the other moved. “I mean, he has told 
me to go away for a year or two, anywhere I like, until people forget. - 
He says he does n’t want to see me for a while. No one does, except 
my sister. There is no one on earth for whom I care who looks the 
same at me except her and you. I’m sent off to live alone, and I 
have never been alone in my life. I’m afraid of myself, sick afraid 
to be alone. Take me with you.” 

“ Corrie?” 

The boy’s impetuous gesture interrupted. 

“Don’t say no! It ought to kill me to look at you—it almost 
does, but it’s worse away. Let me go where you are going, let me 
work in your factory, if it’s at shovelling coal. Don’t send me off 
alone with more money than I can spend and nothing to do with myself. 

I can’t stand it—I ll go under. You would better have let Rupert 

send me to prison for wrecking your car. I’ve tried to stand what 

seemed up to me, but I’m near my limit. Gerard, help me see it 
through.” 

There was a quality of desperation in the appeal that was like a 
clutching grasp. Gerard felt his own nerves draw tense while his 
answer leaped to the present and future need. 

“You are the exact man I want at the factory, Corrie,” he assured, 
with all steadying naturalness and calm. “Take off your overcoat and 
come sit down. You’re not going right out again. I’ve got work 
for you that will keep you guessing, as Rupert says. Let me see, 
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it’s eight o’clock, and you walked over. 


dinner.” 
“T don’t want anything,” Corrie refused, his face averted, his 


fingers gripping the mantel-edge until his nails showed white from 
pressure. 

“ All right; I do. I declined my coffee and some of Mrs. Carter’s 
ambrosial apple pie this evening, and I have been repenting ever since. 
You are a fine pretext for having them brought in to us now. Besides, 
1 want to keep you in good shape, if you are going to help me put 
through a scheme of mine. Of course I am not altering my plan of 
living merely because I’ve got one arm to use in place of two. I have 
to have some things done for me instead of doing them myself, that is 
all. I need you”—he paused, and lifted to his companion the cordial 
brilliancy of his smile—“ and I am glad to have you, Corrie.” 

When, an hour later, the guest rose to depart, Gerard detained him 
for a final word. 

“ One thing before you go,” he said, with a quiet force of command 
that belonged to the Allan Gerard whom Corrie had not yet encoun- 
tered, the master of many men and affairs, instead of the racing driver 
and social playmate. “ We will not speak again of the subject we have 
dismissed to-night. I do not wish to have the accident to the Mercury 
remembered or discussed between us, ever. We are beyond that. Good- 
night. I suppose you would rather start with me, day after to-morrow, 
than travel alone later?” 

Long afterward Gerard came to recall that straight glance of utter 
helplessness and struggling bewilderment from Corrie’s blue eyes. 

“J—I can’t think,” confessed Corrie Rose. “I’m in too deep to 
find a way out. I—my head ”—he pushed back his heavy fair hair. 
“ Yes, I’d rather start with you. Tell me whatever you want, Gerard ; 


Ill always do it. Good-night.” 
The closing of the outer door was the signal for Rupert’s return to 


1’ll wager you’ve had no 


the parlor. 
“Your time on the track is up, and you need your sleeps,” he 


reminded. 
“T am not sleepy, Rupert. We will go home to the factory day after 
to-morrow, and continue work on that hundred-and-twenty horse-power 


special racing-car. Corrie Rose is going to drive it when it’s done, 


since I cannot.” 

The mechanician slowly stiffened. 

“ Not precisely,” he refused credence. 

“Oh, yes; for practice and testing at first, and racing later. Until 
it is built, I shall put him in training on one of the ninety Mercuries. 
He does n’t yet know anything about it, himself, and he is n’t going to 
be told until I am ready. You are going to ride with him and break 
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him in. He has to be taught a good deal to change him from a clever 
amateur to a professional driver.” 

“When I sit in a car beside Rose, it ll be because I’m taking him 
to be lynched,” Rupert set forth explicitly. 

“ Really?” 

“Yes, dear 

Gerard rested his head against the cushioned chair-back and met 
the inflexible black eyes with the cool, mischievous resolution of his 
own regard, saying nothing at all. 


VII. 


Ir was nearly twelve o’clock that night when Corrie arrived home. 
Flavia ran down the wide staircase to meet him, finger on lip; a childish 
figure in the creamy lace and silk of her negligée, with her heavy braids 
of shining hair falling over her shoulders. 

“You are so late,” she grieved. “And so cold! Come near the 

hearth. Papa is in the library still.” 

Corrie allowed her small urgent hands to draw him toward the 
fireplace that filled the square hall with ruddy reflections and dancing 
shadows. He was cold to the touch, ice clung to the rough cloth of his 
ulster, but there was color and even light in the face he turned to her. 

“Tt is snowing,” he recalled. “But I’m not cold. I am going 
to go to bed, and to sleep. I want you to sleep, too, Other Fellow, 
because the worst of it all is over. I don’t mean that things are right— 
they never can be that again, I suppose—but I see my way to live now.” 

She gazed up at him attentively, sensitively responsive to the vital 
change she divined in him. Before he could continue or she question, 
Mr. Rose came between the curtains of the arched library door, a mas- 
sive, dominant presence as he stood surveying the two in the firelight. 
He made no remark, yet Corrie at once moved to face him, gently 
putting Flavia aside. 

“T am sorry to be so late, sir; I have been arranging for my going 
away,” he gave simple account of himself. “I should like to leave 
day after to-morrow, if you do not object. I am going to stay with a 
Western friend. I know you would rather not hear much from me or 
about me, for a while, but I will leave an address where I can always be 
reached.” 

It is not infrequently disconcerting to be taken promptly and 
literally at one’s word. Moreover, Corrie looked very young and tired, 
with his wind-ruffied fair hair pushed back and in his dignified self- 
dependence. A quiver passed over Mr. Rose’s strong, square-cut coun- 
tenance, his stern light-gray eyes softened to a contradiction of his set 

mouth. 
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“1’m not in the habit of saying things twice,” he replied curtly. 
“1 gave you leave to go when and where you pleased. To-morrow I ’ll 
fix your bank account so you can draw all the money you like.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Corrie acknowledged. 

“You ’ve no call to thank me,” his father corrected. “I guess that 
when I own millions you ’ve got the right to all you can spend. It 
won’t help anything for you to be pinched or uncomfortable. I’ve 
no wish to see it. I am going to take your sister to Europe for the 
winter, as I told her this evening, so we leave, ourselves, soon after 
you. ‘Try to keep straighter this time.” 

There was no intentional brutality in the concluding sentence, de- 
livered as the speaker stepped back into the inner room, but Corrie 
turned so white that Flavia sprang toward him with an exclamation of 


pain. 
“Tt’s all right,” he reassured her. And after a moment: “ Flavia, 
I am going with Allan Gerard, to work under him and help him at his 


factory.” 

“Corrie!” 

“T have been with him to-night. I don’t want Father to know this, 
because he would not understand; unless he forces an answer, I shall 
not say where I am going to be. But Gerard said I must tell you 
everything and write to you often—I should have done that, anyhow. 
You won’t mind my going away, when you know I am with him?” 

She comprehended now the change in him, the change from restless 
uncertainty to steady fixity of purpose, from an objectless wanderer to 
a traveller toward a known destination, comprehended with a passionate 
outrush of gratitude toward the man who had wrought this. The eyes 
she lifted to her brother’s were splendidly luminous. 

“No,” she confirmed, in the exhaustion of relief. “I can bear to 
‘let you go from me, if you are with Mr. Gerard.” 

They nestled together—as each might have clung in such an hour 
to the mother they had left so far down the path of years—on the 
hearth from which one was self-exiled and the other about to be taken. 
But Allan Gerard was a third presence there, and in their sense of 
his guardianship brother and sister rested almost content. 

The following day was one filled with an atmosphere of disruption 
and imminent departure. The very servants caught the contagion 
and hurried uncomfortably about their tasks. Corrie’s preparations 
were unostentatious, but Isabel’s agitated the entire household. Also, 
Mr. Rose issued his instructions bidding Flavia to be prepared to start 
for France on the next steamer sailing. The house that had been 
rose-color within and without was become a gray place to be avoided. 

Flavia thought all day of Allan Gerard. She knew her father went 
in the afternoon to pay him a farewell visit, she knew Corrie was with 
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him all the morning, and when each returned home she suspended 
breath in anticipation of a guest also: the step of Gerard coming toward 
the goal which he had showed her in the fountain arbor. But Corrie 
and Mr. Rose entered alone. 

Nevertheless, she chose to wear his color, that night, the pale, 
glistening tea-rose yellow above which her hair shone burnished gold. 
He must come that evening or not at all; she would be truly “ Flavia 
Rose ” to him. 

She was standing alone before her mirror, setting the last pear) 
comb in place, when her cousin came into the room. 

“You look as if you were happy enough,” Isabel commented fret- 
fully. “I don’t believe you care at all about Corrie’s going away. 
Of course, you don’t care about me. What are you putting on that 
old-fashioned thing for?” 

Flavia turned her large eyes gravely upon her cousin, but every 
member of the family had learned not to reply to the new Isabel’s peevish 
tartness. 

“Tt was my mother’s,” she explained, to the last inquiry, tenderly 
lifting the long, heavy chain of pearl and amber beads ending in a lace- 
fine pearl cross. “ And her mother’s, and again hers. It is very old 
Spanish work. Shall we go down?” 

“What for? It is not time for dinner. Oh, Martin told me there 
was @ messenger waiting to deliver a letter, just now, as I came here.” 

The color flared up over Flavia’s delicate face. 

“A messenger, Isabel?” 

“Yes. I told Martin we would ring.” 

Flavia slowly wound the chain around her throat. There was no 
escape from Isabel’s insistent companionship, she realized. 

“Ring, then, please,” she requested, and passed into her little 
sitting-room, beyond. 

Isabel followed curiously, ensconcing herself in one of the easy- 
chairs and idly twitching blossoms from a bowl of hyacinths near her. 

The messenger who appeared on the threshold was Rupert, not in 
the familiar guise of the Mercury’s racing mechanician, but Rupert at 
leisure: a small immaculate figure as New Yorkese as Broadway itself. 
The movement that brought Flavia across to him was impulsive as a 
confident child’s and accompanied by a candid radiance of glance and 
smile that flashed straight into the visitor’s black eyes. 

“You have been so good as to bring a message to me, Mr. Rupert? ” 
she questioned. 

“T ain’t denying it was a pleasure to come,” he made gracious 
reply, with his slight drawl of speech. “I’ve been given this to deliver 
to Miss Rose, from Mr. Gerard, under orders to bring the answer back 
unless it was preferred to send it by Mr. Rose junior to-morrow.” 
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“This” was a letter. As Flavia held out her hand to receive it, 
{sabel reached her side and seized her wrist so fiercely as to bruise 
the soft flesh. 

“Tt is mine!” she panted. “Give it to me—it is mine.” 

Flavia stood still, looking at the other girl with slow-gathering, in- 
credulous resentment and wonder. 

“Yours? You expected this from Mr. Gerard, Isabel?” 

“ T—no—yes—Corrie told me he would. You shall not read it, 
Flavia Rose, you shall not.” 

She was trembling in a vehement excitement almost hysteric. 
Very quietly Flavia disengaged her arm from the grasp holding it. 
For the moment, Isabel’s touch was loathsome to her. 

“For whom is the letter, my cousin or me?” she asked the bearer. 

“T guess there ain’t any answer; I don’t know,” avowed Rupert, 
troubled and hesitant. “I was sent out to report to Miss Rose.” 

“ But you, yourself—for whom did you suppose it? ” 

“T ain’t certain I did any supposing. Mr. Gerard wrote it after 
Mr. Rose had been with him, and it took some time to write.” 

“Tt is mine,” Isabel reiterated. 

The scene was utterly impossible, not to be prolonged. It was 
the strong, cool determination inherited from Thomas Rose that held 
Flavia equal to the demands of her aristocrat mother’s bequeathment 
of reticent pride. 

“Pray give the letter to my cousin,” she requested, never more 
calmly. “I am sorry to have confused so simple a matter.” 

But she meant to see the letter. Even as Isabel snatched the sur- 
rendered missive from the messenger, Flavia knew that she could never 
accept this sentence without seeing the letter. Moving with deliberate 
stateliness, she crossed to a chair near a small table and sat down, 
taking up a book. She was conscious that Rupert watched her, and 
she would make no sign that might constitute a self-betrayal if re- 
counted to Gerard. What she was not in the least aware of was 
the inevitable impression made upon the mechanician by the dazzling 
little room and her central figure of gold upon gold and pearl-and- 
amber, and by her still, colorless face set in all this sheen and lustre. 

Isabel’s nervous fingers shredded the envelope in extracting the sheet 
of paper, her eyes swept the page avidly. The result was unanticipated ; 
there was a sharp cry, an instant of indecision, then as savagely as she 
had claimed the letter she sprang to thrust it into the startled Flavia’s 
lap. 

“T can’t do it! Flavia, I can’t see him—I can’t bear it. Tell 
him no—to go away.” 

The desperate terror and dread of the cry electrically charged the 
atmosphere of the room. Flavia caught the letter. 
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“ | am to read this?” 

“ Yes; read it, help me.” 

The writing was uncertain and angular; different indeed from the 
smooth, firm script that had accompanied the box of yellow roses in 
giving the “definition of the meaning of ‘ Flavia Rose.” The mute 
evidence of that difficult, left-handed task pierced the girl who loved 
Allan Gerard, before she read the words. 


I think you will know how hard it is for me to speak to you 
calmly, even this way, across this distance, remembering how we last 
met [the letter commenced abruptly, without superscription]. _ To 
you I can confess what I could to no one else, since there is now an 
end of concealment between us; that is, that Allan Gerard is so child- 
ish as to feel shame at being a cripple. So much so that the idea 
is intolerable of first re-meeting you amidst your household’s pitying 
curiosity. I never used to know I had a personal vanity; I fancy it 
is not quite that, but rather the humiliation of a man who has 
always been well-dressed and who suddenly is sent into public sight 
in a shabby, tattered garment. I had accepted my physical con- 
ventionality as part of my social equipment. I do not say this in 
reproach to any one or to affect you; I am perfectly assured that you 
will not offer me the last insult of supposing so or of answering me 
from that viewpoint. I say it only to excuse my very great pre- 
sumption in asking you to drive with Corrie to the little railway 
station, to-morrow morning, to take leave of him; and to tell me 
whether I am to come back. I want you to see me as I now am 
before you determine. Perhaps, left to my own impulse of shielding 
you, I would have gone in silence, but justice is higher than senti- 
ment; you have the right to hear what I must say, and to answer 
it as you will. 

I am going to do my best for Corrie, whatever happens. Please 
trust me so far, and if I have offended in this letter, remember my 
excuse. 


ALLAN GERARD. 


Flavia laid down the folded sheet of paper. In that moment she 
suffered less from the destruction of her own happiness than from the 
destruction of Gerard’s. 

“You know what Mr. Gerard wishes to say to you?” she asked 
tranquilly. If the tranquillity was overdone, it was the error of an 
amateur in acting. 

“ Yes, 

“Then, why do you not answer him?” 

“T will not,” Isabel cried loudly and rebelliously. “I will not go, 
I will not see him hurt like that and hear him, hear him——” She 
broke off, fighting for breath. “Tell him to go away. I can’t help it, 
I can’t see him.” 

This was the woman Allan Gerard had chosen. Flavia thought in 
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bitter wonder; this self-centred, hysterical girl whose so-called love 
could not survive the marring of her lover’s physical beauty. Isabel 
could not bear to go to him; the irony of it sank deep into the girl who 
could scarcely bear to stay away. But Flavia turned to the silent 
Rupert, holding her dignity firmly above her pitiful confusion of 
thought. 

“Pray inform Mr. Gerard that Miss Rose is unwell and scarcely 
able to answer his letter now,” she directed. “I hope that she will 
be able to accompany Mr. Corwin Rose to-morrow morning.” 

“No!” Isabel denied. 

“T’ll report, Miss Rose,” Rupert asserted with brevity. 

The keen black eyes and the deep-blue ones met, and read each 
other. Flavia took a step forward and held out her hand. 

“It is not probable that we shall meet again, ever. Thank you,” 
she said. 

It would not have been possible to bribe Rupert into silence, but 
Flavia had done better. She knew, and the mechanician knew as he 
touched her soft, gemmed fingers, that he would keep to himself the 
knowledge that she had elevated to a confidence: the knowledge that 
she loved Allan Gerard. 

So it happened that when Rupert returned to the Westbury farm- 
house, he literally repeated Flavia’s dictated message and added nothing 
of additional information or detail. Except that he made one dry 
comment before retiring for the night. 

“There ’s just one of the Rose family that ain’t got any yellow 
streaks,” he volunteered. 

“Why?” Gerard asked absently. The response to his letter had 
left him paler than usual and very grave. 

“The lady you did n’t write to. Good-night.” 
The next morning Corrie Rose went to the railway station alone. 


VIII. 


Tue hard, glittering macadam track that swept around the huge 
Western factory of the Mercury Automobile Company and curved off 
behind a mass of autumn-gray woodland was swarming with dingy, 
roaring, nakedly bare cars. The spluttering explosions from the un- 
muffled exhausts, the voices of the testers and their mechanicians as 
they called back and forth, the monotonous tones of the man who 
distributed numbers of identification and heard reports from his force, 
all blended into the cheery eight-o’clock din of a commencing work-day. 
Three brawny, perspiration-streaked young fellows were engaged in 
loading bags of sand on the stripped cars about to start out, to supply 


the weight of the missing bodies. 
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In the shadows of one of the arched doorways Corrie Rose stood 
to watch the scene, drawing full, hungry breaths of the gasoline- 
freighted, smoke-murked air. There was more than frost this late 
November morning; ice glinted in the gutters and on the surface of 
buckets, the healthful lash of the wind flecked red into the men’s 
faces as they pulled on heavy gloves and hooded caps. The spirit of 
the place was action, the lusty vigor of it tugged with kindred appeal 
at the inactive, wistful one who looked on. 

The heavy throb of the machinery-crowded building smothered the 
sound of steps; a touch was necessary to arouse the absorbed watcher. 

“You ’ve been here for almost a week, Corrie. Don’t you feel like 
getting to work?” queried Gerard’s pleasant tones. 

The boy swung around eagerly. 

“Yes,” he welcomed. “Give me something to do—anything.” 

Gerard nodded, his amber eyes sweeping courtyard and track until, 
finding the man he sought, he lifted a summoning finger. 

“ Have some one bring out my six-ninety, Rupert,” he called across. 
“Right away.” And to his companion, “Get into something warm; 
you will find it cold, driving.” 

Corrie stiffened, flushing painfully and catching his lip in his white 
teeth. 

“ Gerard, you mean me to drive?” 

“ Of course.” 

“T shall never drive a car again.” 

“ You will drive that six-ninety Mercury for six hours a day, every 
day,” Gerard corrected explicitly. “Until I get the big special racer 
built, and then you will drive it. You are going to work into the 
finest kind of training, and drive until you can drive in your sleep. 
Too bad the winter is shutting in, but that will not stop you any more 
than it does the testers. In fact, driving in snow is good practice.” 

Helpless, Corrie looked at the other man, his violet-blue eyes almost 
black with repressed feeling. 

“‘ Gerard, you must know how I want to—don’t ask me. You know 
how I ache to get hold of a wheel, but I’ve forfeited all that.” 

“ You have placed yourself in my factory, under my orders,” Gerard 
stated, without heat. “ While you are here you will do what I tell you 
to do, precisely as does every other worker; precisely as does Rupert, 
for example, who is really chief tester at the Eastern plant and ordin- 
arily works under its master, David French. I have decided to give 
you a branch of the work that I once planned to do myself and now 
cannot. Go into the office and put on your driving togs.” 

“T ain’t expecting to shove this ninety through a letter-slot,” remon- 
strated caustic accents, from across the busy courtyard. “ Move over, , 
girls, you’re crowding the aisles? Say, Norris, this ain’t a joy-ride 
Vout. LXXXVIII.—4 
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down tiverside Drive; it’s a testing run. Reverse over there and take 
about six sachet-bags of mud-pie aboard where your tonneau ain’t, 
before you start. Don’t it hurt you bad to hurry like that, you 
fellows?” 

There was a drawing back among the cars opposite a wide door, and 
the machine guided by Rupert rolled through, winding a devious course 
toward where its owner waited. Without a word, Corrie turned and 
went into the office. 

Gerard remained still, following with his gaze the approach of the 
beloved car he would drive no more, until it came to a halt before him. 

“If we’re going out, I1’ll fetch my muff and veils,” suggested 
the mechanician, leaning across. 

“Thanks, Rupert. I’m going with Rose, myself, this first time. 
You can be ready this afternoon, though.” 

Rupert’s dark face twisted in a grimace, his black eyes narrowed. 

“We’re laboring under some classy mistake,” he drily advised. 
“]T was inviting myself to go with you. As for Rose, he and I won’t 
perch on the same branch unless we get lynched together for horse- 
stealing—and you know how I don’t love a horse.” 

The amusement underlying Gerard’s expression rippled to the sur- 
face. 

“All right,” he acquiesced. “Detail some one else. But, 
Rupert——” 

“ Ma’am? ” 

“T think youll race next spring as Corrie Rose’s mechanician.” 

Their glances encountered, equally cool and determined. 

“T’ll take in washing with a Chinese partner, if you and Darling 
French throw me out,” assured Rupert kindly. “Don’t worry about 
my future like that.” 

And he slipped across the levers out of his seat, eel-supple, as Corrie 
issued from the office. 

There was a mile loop of the perfect macadam track circling the 
factory buildings, then the way ran off into the country roads, inches 
deep with heavy sand, littered with ugly stones, rising over and pitching 
down steep grades where holes and mud-patches abounded. Over this, 
the new Mercury cars were driven at top speed, each one reckoning many 
miles, before the makers allowed them to be clothed with bodies and 
gleaming enamels and to be sent to the purchasers. No flaw escaped 
unnoticed, no weakness passed. Jaws set under their masks, keen eyes 
on the road and keen ears listening for the least false note in the 
tone harmony of their machines, the athletic young testers drove 
through a day’s work that would have prostrated the average motorist. 
And out among them to-day went Corrie Rose, more self-conscious than 
he had ever been on race track or course. 
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“T never had a ninety before,” he confided to Gerard, as they finished 
the mile circuit. “A sixty was my biggest. She ’s—she’s a beauty!” 

The car slammed violently off the macadam onto the sand road, 
skidded in a half-circle, and righted itself with a writhing jerk. 

“Mind your road,” cautioned Gerard, in open mirth. “ This isn’t 
a motor parkway. Hello!” 

One of the smaller cars was coming toward them, limping back to 
the shops with a broken front spring. The tester touched his cap to 
Gerard, as they passed, swinging one arm behind him in a significant 
gesture and shouting something about the bridge ahead. Corrie checked 
his speed, and barely skirted the deep washed-out hole that had caused 
the other machine’s disaster. 

“ There was rain yesterday and freezing weather last night,” Gerard 
communicated, at his ear. “Now it’s beginning to melt again and 
playing the mischief with the roads. There is a right-angle turn 
coming.” 

Corrie nodded, fully occupied. His blood sang through his veins, 
his ‘fingers gripped the steering-wheel lovingly. He was revelling in 
the speed exhilaration he had never expected to feel again. The driver 
who hoped for no such commutation of sentence watched him with 
quietly sad eyes; eyes in which no one was ever allowed to surprise 
their present expression, least of all Corrie Rose. 

At eleven o’clock a tire blew out. Gerard sat laughing on the side 
of the Mercury while Corrie changed a tire alone for the first time in 
his life, and gave bits of ironical advice to the worker. Corrie bore 
it sweetly, even when a tire iron slipped and tore his fingers. 

“TI know,” he deprecated. “Lea always did it, and I just helped. 
I never did anything thoroughly ; an amateur is n’t a professional. We 
should have lost time by it in a road race.” 

“You'll learn. Rupert and I used to do it in four minutes,” 
Gerard returned. “There—gather up your tools. We’ll go home to 
luncheon.” 

“To the factory, first? ” 

“No. Go slowly and I will show you a short cut.” 

But Corrie could not bear to go slowly, so they almost missed 
the driveway that branched from the macadam track to curve around 
into a park set thickly with tall cedars, central in which stood the 
quaintly stiff house of dark brick and stone. 

“Run around to the garage,” Gerard directed. “Since you will 
want the car all the time, you might as well keep it here and use the 
short cut out to the road. I will get out here and go in.” 

Corrie bent obediently to his levers. 

“ All the time,” he repeated, with an indrawn breath of unwilling 
ecstasy. “ Al] the time!” 
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As Gerard turned to the house, a small figure advanced to meet him. 
“We’ve sent out a gang to massage some of the freckles defacing 
the speedway,” Rupert informed. “ Briggs chugged in with a broken 
spring, Norris side-wiped a fence, and Phillips fell into a hole without 
publishing a notice, so that his mechanician got off over the bonnet 
and broke his collar-bone. That ain’t testing cars; it’s promoting 
funerals. It’s easier to motor into heaven on that road than to drive 
a camel in New York. What?” 

“ Yes, have it put in order, of course. I supposed Mr. Dalton would 
attend to the matter, since I was out. Rupert, who is the sharpest- 
tongued, most cross-grained, and least ceremonious mechanician we 
have?” 

“Tam,” was the prompt reply. “ Were you wanting me?” 

Gerard looked at him and laughed. 

“You have ruled yourself off the list of eligibles,” he declared. 
“T want a man to ride with Corrie Rose.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Rupert. His malign, intelligent face gained 
comprehension. “Oh! Well, I ain’t boasting, but I could do that 
job up pretty fine. Failing me, Devlin ’s the nastiest thing on the place. 
You could n’t pat his head without pricking your fingers.” 

“Very well. Tell him that he is to report to Rose—and don’t tell 
him much else. Let all the men know that Rose is training to take my 
place in the racing work, but do not let them know anything about his 
millionaire father or his share in the Cup Race affair.” 

Rupert slowly directed his gaze toward the inert right arm hanging 
by Gerard’s side. 

“Your place?” he repeated. “ Are you giving in without putting 
up a stiff fight ? ” 

Gerard’s chin lifted, his eyes sprang to meet the challenge of the 
mechanician’s. 

“No. The fight will soon be on. Are you going to be my second 
in it?” 

“T’m guessing I ’ll be there when you look for me.” 

Their eyes dwelt together for a moment longer. 

“T should like the men to treat Rose as they do one another, so 
far as possible,” Gerard casually resumed his original theme. “It will 
be good for him.” 

Rupert ran his fingers through his crisp black locks, as he turned to 
depart. 

“ He ’ll slip control and run wild,” he predicted, grimly. vicious. 

Half an hour later, when Corrie came into the dining-room to join 
his host, he carried a letter in his hand. 

“It’s from Flavia,” he volunteered. “She promised to write as 
soon as they got across, but she did better; she wrote this on board the 
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steamer so that it was all ready to send.” He sat down in his place 
and rested his arms on the table in the boyish attitude so associated 
with the massively rich dining-room of his father’s house and the light- 
hearted group who gathered there. “ It was like her to do better than 
her word—she doesn’t know how to do less. One—one can tie up 
to her.” 

Gerard continued to gaze out the window opposite, his expression 
setting as if under a sudden exertion of self-control. 

“ T—well, I was always fond of my sister, but one learns a good 
deal more of people when things go wrong than when they just run 
along right. She asks me about you—how you now are.” 

“Miss Rose is too kind.” 

Some quality in the brief acknowledgment compelled a pause. The 
once self-assertive Corrie had become acutely sensitive to any sugges- 
tion of rebuff or disapproval. 

When the first course of the luncheon was brought in, Gund came 
over to his seat and opened a new subject. 

“You will find your regular mechanician waiting for you when 
you go out,” he observed. “ You can learn much with him, if you will, 
Corrie. Take your machine where and how you choose; it is all practice. 
I’ll see you again at dinner, unless you get tired before then and 
would like to come up to the draughting-room to meet my chief engineer 
and designer.” 

Corrie looked down, crumpling a fold of the table-cloth between 
nervous fingers. 

“Gerard, do they know?” he asked, his voice low. “I mean, how 
you were hurt and what Rupert accuses me of?” 

“Certainly not. You are nothing to them but my new driver.” 

A still ruddier color tinged the young face, the fair head bent a 
little lower. 

“That is all I want to be, ever. Thank you, Gerard; Ill make 


good.” 
IX. 


Corrie did not slip control, during the weeks that followed. There 
was no running wild to report. At first he used to come in from his 
driving reddened by more than the cold wind, and there were rumors 
current of certain vigorous word-duels between him and his sullen 
mechanician, Devlin. But he never complained to Gerard or exhibited 
any smart of excoriated vanity. The testers accepted him as a little 
more than their equal, after watching him drive, and he gladly met their 
comradeship. 

Only Jack Rupert never spoke to him. The thing was not ous 
obtrusively, but it was done. He never openly slighted Corrie or 
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showed him any discourtesy, he simply failed to come in contact with 
him. And Corrie tacitly accepted the situation, avoiding the black-eyed 
mechanician; in his turn. 

So winter shut in, with blizzards that frequently drove every one 
off the road until snow ploughs and shovels did their work. Then 
Gerard would summon Corrie to the inside of the huge, reverberant 
factory, where amid its lesser brothers the Titan racing-machine was 
slowly growing to completion; the Titan of Gerard’s past speed-visions, 
the dream-planned car that was now for another’s control. He taught, 
and Corrie learned avidly. 

It was in February that Corrie first noticed that both Gerard and 
Rupert were invisible for an hour and a half every morning. No one 
knew exactly why, or had cared to speculate. Gerard always sent 
Corrie off on some duty at that time each day, and only a few accidental 
circumstances awoke that young driver’s attention to a fact without an 
explanation. 

Of course Corrie asked no questions. He was not curious by tem- 
perament, and he was well-bred. But, returning unexpectedly to the 
house, one morning in early March, he passed Rupert going out, and 
came upon Gerard in the upper hall, leaning against the wall. 

“Gerard!” Corrie exclaimed ; goggles and gloves went to the floor 
as he sprang to the other man. “Gerard—you’re ill? Let me help 
you; catch hold of me—I ’m strong enough to carry you.” 

“Tt is nothing,” Gerard panted. “I tried to come after Rupert 
in too much of a hurry; I remembered something I had not told him. 
I’m all right now.” 

He was white with a singular pallor that Corrie was too inexperi- 
enced to recognize, but he smiled at his assistant and led the way into 
the room opposite. 

“There is something in a glass on the table,” he indicated, finding 
a chair. “I might drink it if I had it here. And don’t you want to 
get me a cigarette? ” 

In silence Corrie complied with the requests. Beside the slight, 
colorless Gerard, he radiated vigorous health and that scintillant fresh- 
ness drawn from days passed in sunlight and sweet air, but his eyes 
at this moment held a desperate anxiety and unrest that left the advan- 
tage of contrast to his companion’s clear tranquillity of regard. 

“You are getting worse,” he declared abruptly. “There is no use 
of trying to spare my feelings, Gerard; instead of gaining, you are 
losing strength.” 

“T beg your pardon; I am getting better,” Gerard corrected, with 
perfect assurance. “You do not in the least know what you are 
talking about. Since you are here, we might get a bit of business done 
that I had meant to leave until you came in to luncheon. You under- 
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stand that the formalities must be preserved: are you willing to sign 
one of our regular driver’s contracts, to drive for the Mercury Company 
this year and for no one else?” 

“J will do whatever you want,” said Corrie. “Is this the paper?” 

He took up a pen, and, still standing, wrote his name across 
the foot of the document, the other man’s attentive gaze following his 
movements. ‘ 

“Is that the way you sign legal papers, Corrie; without reading 
them ?” 

The violet-blue eyes gave the questioner one expressive glance. 

“You gave it to me,” was the answer. 

Gerard looked at him, then drew another printed sheet from a pile 
on the desk and pushed it across. 

“ All right. I want you to sign this, too.” 

As carelessly as before, Corrie set down his signature and turned 
away from the half-folded document. . 

“TI came back early because I had a letter from Flavia,” he ex- 
plained. “I wanted to answer it right away. She says that Father 
does not intend to come back until late summer. I don’t believe she 
likes it much, but of course she would n’t tell him so. He has got 
enough to stand.” 

Gerard drew the two papers toward him and put them in a drawer. 
It is hard to be consistent; the temptation of watching Corrie read 
Flavia’s weekly letters had long since vanquished the resolution of the 
man who loved her. Corrie found a willing, if silent, listener to all 
confidences in regard to his sister. 

“ She has never told Mr. Rose that you are with me, Corrie?” 

“No,” he responded, surprised. “Oh, no! She promised me that, 
the night I left home.” 

“ Yet, living so united in thought with your father as she does, I 
should have fancied ——” 

“That she could n’t help telling? I don’t know who started that 
story that women can’t keep secrets.” Corrie laughed mirthlessly. 
“From what I’ve seen, they can keep quiet a secret that would tear 
itself out of any man I ever met, if the wrench killed him.” He 
unclasped the heavy fur coat he still wore and pushed it aside from 
his throat with an impatient air of oppression. “ But Flavia could n’t 
hurt any one, and she knows that would hurt me,” he added, more 
gently. 

Flavia could not hurt any one! Allan Gerard considered that 
phrase, not in bitterness so much as in a wonder that made all life 
uncertain. He recalled the fountain arcade of rose-colored columns 
and delicate lights, the sweetly demure girl waiting for her brother, 
and her last brief glance of virginal candor and innocently unconscious 
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confession. Flavia could not hurt any one. Yet she had dismissed 
the man who loved her, without granting him the poor alms of courteous 
sympathy, had left him to learn her decision from her silence. Long 
since he had decided that he had been condemned as the cause of her 
brother’s downfall, and now he again excused her hardness to himself 
as a result of her over-tenderness for Corrie. 

He never did Flavia Rose so much wrong as to suppose her affected 
by the physical injury he had suffered; he had placed her too high. 

It was quite ten minutes before Gerard looked up and saw Corrie 
had remained standing by the table in an abstraction complete as his 
own, lips shut and brows contracted. The older man leaned forward. 

“Corrie, take off that coat and come to luncheon. You have got 
to take out the Titan for her first run this afternoon,” he directed, 
crisply energetic. 

Effectively aroused, Corrie’s head went up. 

“The Titan——?” 

“Yes. Come on.” 

In the thin, clear March sunshine, two hours later, the Mercury 
Titan rolled out onto the mile track, shaking earth and air with roar 
and vibrant clamor. The force of testers and factory operatives 
crowded around, busy men found time to cluster at the building’s 
doors and windows in keen interest. 

Flushed with excitement, but collected and at home in the grimly 
powerful machine which he was to be the first to test and master, 
Corrie was ready in his place. “ Until you give it to its racing driver, 
let no one except me take it,” he had begged Girard. And Gerard had 
given the promise, smiling oddly. But if Corrie was eager for the 
start, his mechanician palpably was not. The seat beside the driver 
remained empty until the last moment, when the reluctant Devlin slowly 
climbed into it. 

“ Devlin is nervous,” Gerard gravely commented. “ He is a very 
good factory man, but this is too big work for him. If they were going 
on a longer trip, I should not like to send Corrie out with him.” 

“T ain’t denying it,” snapped Rupert, scowling after the departing 
car, as it leaped for the open track like a monster unleashed. 

That first afternoon’s trial of the Mercury Titan proved it far 
faster than either the track or road would stand. Also, Corrie Rose 
was proved fully capable of handling his wheeled projectile. When 
he came in, at dusk, the testers regarded him with unconcealed respect ; 
there was deference in their congratulations. He had become, after 
Gerard, the most conspicuous man in the great automobile plant. 

Devlin crawled out of his seat and complained of nausea. 

On the second day of practice, when Corrie brought the car up to 
the factory, at noon, Rupert suddenly walked up to him. 
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“ What were you running on five cylinders for? ” he demanded. 

Amazed, Corrie slipped off his mask and turned his fatigued face 
to the questioner. 

“T could n’t help it,” he deprecated, quite humbly. “ Devlin was 
too busy holding on to do much, and I was driving.” 

Rupert darted a glance of blighting contempt at the sullen Devlin, 
and walked away. 

Gerard had not seen the episode, nor did it reach his ears. But he 
was chatting with Corrie, late on the same afternoon, when Rupert 
emerged from the factory and thrust an overcoat at the young driver 
who stood beside his car. 

“T ain’t hanging out a diploma,” he stated bitingly, “but this 
ain’t summer by some months, and you ’re qualifying for a hospital— 
which I don’t guess is what you were brought here for.” 

“Thank you,” faltered Corrie, and wonderingly put on the garment. 

Gerard continued to survey the machine before him, not a flicker 
crossing his expression or betraying consciousness of any unusual event. 
Rupert’s swift look of blended defiance and confusion toward his 
chief glided off an impenetrable surface. 

Corrie followed the mechanician’s return to the building with 
wistful eyes. 

“T knew a West Point fellow, once, who had been given the silence 
treatment—I used to wonder why he minded so much,” he laughed, 
apropos of nothing, but his voice caught. 

1t was the first time Corrie had ever admitted knowledge of Rupert’s 
ostracism of him, or revealed how deeply the hurt had been felt. 
Gerard laid a caressing hand on his shoulder, wisely saying nothing. 
After a moment Corrie grasped the Titan’s steering-wheel and swung 
himself into his seat behind it, but paused before summoning Devlin to 
start the motor, and rewarded Gerard’s tact with another impulsive con- 
fidence, spoken just audibly: 

“T miss my father all the time. And I’d miss him most if he came 
home, and I had to live alongside of him. He—well, he stays in 
Europe. Ill put up the car for the night, if you ’re ready to have me; 
it’s getting pretty dark to run any more.” 

“The car is in your charge; put it where you please, when you 
please,” said Gerard ; he was too fine not to ignore the other issues. 

Two more days passed without especial incident marring the routine 
of the Titan’s performances. On the third morning, Devlin forgot to 
* fill the oil tank before the start. One of the testers drove into the busy 
courtyard, about ten o’clock, shouting the information that the Titan 
was stuck eight miles out on the back road, and Rose wanted the emer- 
gency car to bring him oil. 

Sardonic of eye, caustic of tongue, Rupert himself attended to the 
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carrying out of the request and watched the rescuing car go on its mis- 
sion. Half an hour later the Titan rolled past, missing fire and run- 
ning with a sound like a sick gatling gun. Bareheaded and without 
his mask, Corrie was driving with one hand and striving to aid his 
mechanician’s efforts with the other, as they swept around the mile- 
track. In gritting exasperation, Rupert stared after them, then snatched 
up a red flag and ran to the edge of the track. 

Gerard, warned of trouble with the big car, arrived from his office 
in time to see the Titan halt, flagged, and the lightning strike Devlin. 

“ Get out,” snarled Rupert, his dark face black with scorn, swinging 
one small arm in a wide gesture. “And don’t come back! I ain’t 
had any explanation of what you’re doing behind anything except a 
baby-carriage, and I don’t want it. Get out.” 

Dazed, Devlin obeyed. Rupert dragged open the motor’s hood, 
busied: himself for thirty seconds, and crashed the meta] cover shut 
again. As he flung himself into the seat beside the stupefied Corrie, 
he first caught sight of Gerard standing on the stone portal. 

“ Better send some one to hold down the yard,” he advised sharply. 
“T ain’t going to be there. What?” 

Corrie had sufficient presence of tact to send the car forward without 
pause or comment, not daring to look at his companion. But he gath- 
ered a jumbled view of Gerard’s mirthful face and Devlin standing 
sulkily at bay before his grinning mates. 

When the Mercury Titan returned from its morning’s work, it was 
running with the velvet purr of a happy tiger, the flames curling from 
its eight exhausts shimmered in the violet tints of perfect mixture, and 
the indicating dial pointed to the fact that Corrie had found some 
stretch of road where he had passed the hundred-miles-an-hour gait. 

“ She ’s in exact shape,” approved Gerard, who had come out to meet 
them. “ Good work, Rupert.” 

Rupert turned a hard black eye toward him. 

“T ain’t pining for this,” he signified measuredly. “ But there ’s 
something coming to any decent car, and this one’s suffered cruel.” 

Gerard nodded. 

“T have been wondering where I would find a mechanician fit to 
race with Rose this season,” he confided, nonchalantly serene. 

The double bombshell dealt full effect. 

“ Well, rest yourself,” urged Rupert tartly, leaving his seat. “Ill 
do it. I know I’m a liar, I guess, but that won’t hurt my work none.” 

“Race?” gasped Corrie. “Race? J/” 

One rebel vanquished utterly, Gerard surveyed the other, preparing 
for his first conflict with the new Corrie Rose he had himself created ; 
the Corrie Rose who in his twentieth year was full-grown man. 

“T have had you and the car entered for the Indianapolis meet next 
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month,” he stated. “ After that we are going to Georgia, then down 

to try the sea-beach course along the Florida shore, where you can let 

out all the speed the car has got. Of course you will race. What else 
. have you been training for?” 

Corrie’s full red lips closed, his blue eyes braved Gerard’s. 

“Twill not. Gerard, I cannot. To go back as the millionaire ama- 
teur of the pink car, to stand the toleration of the professional racers 
who cannot really drive any better than I do, to know the story of 
how you were wrecked is being whispered after me—I’m not big 
enough to face it! I might be challenged and sent off the track.” 

“You will not go back as an amateur,” Gerard corrected. “ You 
are entered and registered as a professional automobile racer, enrolled 
under the sanction of the A. M. A., under their protection and subject 
to their rules and authority for the future. You will find your 
certificate of the fact lying on your table. Yes, I did it without 
consulting you. You signed the necessary papers yourself, without 
reading them, and you cannot undo it without a formal resignation— 
unless you get yourself suspended.” 

Corrie’s fingers gripped the wheel, the varying expressions on his face 
changed it like storm-swept water, while the hunger of his gaze besought 
Gerard. 

“You—it’s true? Gerard, you’ve done that for me? They—the 
A. M. A. officers—they accepted me? ” 

“Yes. Once for all, there are no whispers connecting you with my 
accident. That matter is dead. You go back to the racing as a recog- 
nized driver in the employ of the Mercury Company, I acting as your 
manager, and Jack Rupert as your mechanician. Do you think it 
probable any one would credit the idea of trouble between us, Corrie?” 

“Give me a moment, or I ’ll lose the only honor I’ve kept,” said 
Corrie Rose, and turned away his face. “I’m going to do what you 
bid me, of course.” 


X. 


On the day that Corrie consented to race the Mercury Titan, Flavia 
and Mr. Rose arrived at the tiny Spanish village of Val de Rosas. 
Arrived, not so much through intention as through the bursting of a 
tire on their motor-car. 

“ Seems as if the name of the place might be one of our lost titles,” 
observed Mr. Rose idly. “ And there ’s the castle to match, on the hill- 
side. Come stroll through the town, my girl, while Lenoir repairs 
damages.” 

Smiling, Flavia stepped down beside him, throwing back her silk 
veils and lifting her fair, almost too delicate face to the Andalusian 
sunshine. 
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“T wonder who lives in the castle,” she responded to his mood. 
“Our castle. We should dispossess them.” 

“Let ’s,” proposed her father. 

There was an inn in the village, kept by a ravishingly plump land- 
lord, who wore a short velvet jacket. He informed the travellers 
that the diminutive white castle was not only vacant, but to let, being 
the property of a mad Englishman who had bought it to live in while 
writing a book, and, having finished the book, had departed. Mr. Rose 
regarded his daughter. 

“We have been going from one place to another for five months, 
and we have got to put in six more,” he said, with brief decisiveness. 
“T mean to stay on this side of the water until fall. Do you want to 
try living here for a while, or would you rather keep on?” 

“Let us stay here,” Flavia voted eagerly. “ Dear, I am so tired 
of hotels.” 

Mr. Rose looked at her keenly, as she stood slim and frail before 
him, her large eyes on his. 

“T guess we are tired of more than that, you and I,” he pronounced. 
“T ll call Lenoir, and we’ll try this thing.” 

They were both thinking of Corrie, but Flavia was also thinking 
of Allan Gerard; Allan Gerard, who loved Isabel, and for whose sake 
Flavia carried a double sorrow, his and her own. 

The white castle kept its visitors. So it happened that the sum- 
mer, most crowded and busy of any that Corrie had ever known, slipped 
drowsily by in drowsy Val de Rosas for the two most interested in him. 

“T am touring with Gerard,” he wrote to Flavia. “Don’t mind 
if my letters come slower, please.” 

He wrote that note the night after he broke the track record at New 
Orleans, while making ready for the Motor Club dinner at which he was 
to be chief guest in honor of the event. Six weeks later Flavia read 
it, under the flowering almond trees that surrounded the house so 
closely as to overhang the balcony on which she sat; read it, then 
kissed the careless, boyish Corwin B. Rose that slanted crookedly across 
the foot of the page, and sat quite still. 

From the room within echoed the voices of Mr. Rose and the mild 
Father Bartolomé, between whom the last months had established a cor- 
dial basis of mutual esteem. The village priest had dined with them; 
it was in deference to him that Flavia wore a white gown whose collar 
came up to her round chin, and now left the two gentlemen to after- 
dinner conversation instead of herself entertaining her father. She had 
the sense of being horribly alone; her longing for Corrie became physi- 
cal pain, so that she crushed the letter in her fingers, catching her 
breath with difficulty. To speak would be to separate him from Allan 
Gerard, she knew—to bring him back to the atmosphere of constraint 
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and reproach, to escape which he had left the rose-colored Long Island 
villa they called home. 

“Taxes are taxes,” Mr. Rose’s accents set forth. “ Governments 
have to be sustained. If the tax-collector is due to-morrow, Val de 
Rosas has got to pay up.” 

There was a murmur in the softer tones. 

“No money? I guess I could suppose that.” There was the crisp 
sound of parting paper. “ Now, if you’ll make a figure for the total, 
Father, I’ll give you this check and pay for the whole thing. I’ve 
lived in this town five months, and I like the people. It’s my treat. 
No, I have n’t counted the chickens and measured the houses, but I 
can see the amount isn’t exactly ruinous. Now, we won’t talk any 
more about it—here you are.” 

“ Seftor Rose,” said the old man—Flavia heard him rise— this will 
be repaid by the One you lend to through the poor, to you and to your 
daughter.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

.“You might include my son—I’ve got one, you know,” supple- 
menetd Thomas Rose, carefully casual. 

Flavia covered her eyes, and the tears trickled through her slender 
fingers. 

When the moon was up and the pant of a distant motor announced 
that the guest was being conveyed down to the village by Lenoir and the 
big automobile, Flavia went in to her father. Both of them maintained 
the usual composure, as they smiled at each other across the wide room, 
but the young girl’s extreme pallor was not to be disguised when she 
came into the light. Mr. Rose looked at her, and continued to look. 

“You ’re not well, my girl,” he asserted, concerned. “ Never mind 
drawing that curtain; come over here. Don’t you think it’s time to 
tell me why you sent off Gerard? I believed then that you liked him, 
and I believe you ’ve been fretting ever since.” 

Flavia grasped the heavy curtain, gazing at him in an utter con- 
fusion of thought that amounted to giddiness. 

“ T—I sent away Mr. Gerard?” she marvelled. 

“Who else? Or, if you accepted him, why was I not told?” 

“ Will you tell me what you mean?” she asked brokenly. 

“Mean? I mean that the last time I visited Allan Gerard, the day 
I met you and Corrie driving home together, he asked my permission 
to propose to you. I—well, I guess that hour with him did n’t make me 
very easy on Corrie. Gerard said honestly that he would n’t have 
offered you such a wreck as he felt himself, much as he loved you, if 
he had not gone so far before he was hurt that now he had no right 
to go away in silence. He said that as a matter of honorable justice 
he must leave the decision for you, and abide by it. Very quiet he was. 
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1 told him 1’d rather give you to him than to any man on earth, and | - 
meant it.” 

The room blurred before Flavia’s wide eyes. 

“You never told me! Papa, you never told me!” 

The passionate cry brought Mr. Rose to his feet. 

“Told you? Gerard was to tell you. I wanted to carry him 
home with me that afternoon, but he refused. In fact, he wasn’t fit, 
or I either, to stand any more just then. He said he would write and 
ask you to see him, if you cared to have him speak or come back at all. 
That trip West he had to take. Did n’t he write?” 

She saw the softly lighted little room at home where Jack Rupert 
had come to her, and Isabel’s suffused, excited face as she snatched 
the letter from its owner. And as a pendent picture she saw the bleak, 
empty railway station in the gray November morning, where Gerard, 
ill and reft of his splendid strength, had waited alone for the girl 
who never came. 

Mr. Rose reached her as she swayed forward. 

“Take me home!” she gasped, clinging to him with small, fierce 
hands. “I never knew. Dear, take me home!” 

The next morning they left Val de Rosas. 

It is a long journey from Andalusia to New York. But it was on 
the morning they boarded the ocean liner that Mr. Rose purchased 
a New York newspaper, and met an item that gave him material for 
thought during the rest of the trip. The item was on the sporting page, 
and stated that the Cup Race course was now open for practice ; among 
the first of the cars to commence training being the Mercury Titan, 
driven by Corrie Rose, one of the cleverest young professionals in 
America, whose work with the Mercury Company’s special racing- 
machine had been one of the season’s features. 

There was no longer any cause for concealment. When Mr. Rose 
carried the paper to Flavia, she told him quite simply to whom Corrie 
had gone in his exile, and what she knew of his life with Gerard. Of 
his racing she herself had been left ignorant; she could guess whose 
forgiving tenderness had spared her that anxiety. 

Mr. Rose sat down and compared the date of the steamer’s probable 
arrival with that of the Cup Race. 


XI. 


Ir had needed more than eloquence or tact, it had required actual 
compulsion, to bring Corrie Rose back to race at Long Island. All his 
successful work, all the cordiality that met him wherever he went, and 
the temptation to essay new conquests, failed to overcome his repugnance. 
But he could not defy Gerard. 
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“T don’t see how you can bear to look at the place,” he had flung 
in his final defeat. 

“ My dear Corrie, I am not any farther from that here than there,” 
Gerard had quietly replied. 

Corrie understood, and submitted dumbly thereafter. And, in 
spite of himself, his first day’s practice on the course swept everything 
aside except eager exhilaration. He was too superbly healthy for 
morbidity, too masculine for continuous dwelling in memory; if Gerard 
had not been very certain of that fact, he would not have brought him 
there. When Corrie was driving, Corrie was happy. He drove with a 
sober intensity of devotion, his passion was serious, whereas Gerard 
had raced fire-ardent and won or lost laughing. 

There was a smal] hotel near the course, which the different drivers 
had made a rendezvous. Here Gerard established his party, during 
the two weeks of practice work. He did not choose to have Corrie in 
New York, although Rupert chafed, and he himself was obliged to go 
into the city frequently. 

-On the last afternoon before the race, he returned from such a trip, 
and arrived before the hotel just as Corrie rolled up with the Mercury 
Titan and halted it opposite him. 

“Tt’s five o’clock,” the driver explained, stilling his roaring motor 
and leaning out. “ Every one is coming in, to get ready for to-morrow.” 

There was little trace left of the petulant, gaudily dressed boy who 
had driven the pink car a year before, in this serious young professional 
clad in the Mercury’s racing gray and bearing the Mercury’s silver 
insignia on his shoulder. The bend of his mouth was firmer, his dark- 
blue eyes had acquired the steady, all-embracing keenness of Gerard’s— 
the gaze of all these men with whom the inopportune flicker of an 
eyelid may mean destruction. He was clothed with his virile youth 
as with a radiant garment, as he smiled across at Gerard. 

“Yes, you will be out at dawn,” Gerard agreed, coming closer. 
“ Where is Rupert? What is the matter, Corrie? You look disturbed.” 

“ Rupert got off at the corner. I suppose, if I look rattled, he is 
what ’s the matter. He——®” Corrie suddenly dropped his face in his 
folded arms as they rested upon the steering-wheel, his shoulders 
shaking. 

“He? How? He has been talking to you?” 

“ He has been talking to me,” Corrie confirmed, lifting his laughter- 
flushed face. ‘“ When I think he once gave me the silence treatment! 
His tongue would take the starch out of a Chinese laundry and make 
a taxicab chauffeur feel he could n’t drive.” 

“ You don’t let him talk to you when you are driving! ” 

“ Oh, when I ’m driving he’s the perfect mechanician. He would n’t 
open his lips if I hit a right-angle turn at ninety miles an hour, or 
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disobey if I told him to climb out and cut the tires off the rear wheels. 
No, it’s when I’m nof officially driving that he gives me some things 
to study about. Good pointers, too! I like it, really. I only wish”— 
his expression shadowed abruptly—“I only wish I did n’t have to re- 
member that nothing would bring him to shake hands with me.” 

“ Corrie!” 

“1 know—I beg pardon for speaking of that to you. But, Gerard” 
—he bent to grasp a lever—“1’d take what you got last year, Id con- 
sent to be picked up dead from under my car to-morrow, if I could 
that way buy just one hour to stand clean before you and Jack Rupert. 
That ’s all—don’t think I want to flinch, please. If you will go on in, 
1 ’ll put this machine away and be back to dinner in fifteen minutes. I 
see Rupert coming to help me now. We’re starved to death and some 
tired. By the way, George shouted to me that he would be over as soon 
as he got the Duplex canned for the night, and to order a few dozen eggs 
and a couple of hams fried for him. Would you do it on your way in?” 

“T surely would,” Gerard answered, the great gentleness of his 
accent consorting oddly with the light words. “What do you want 
ordered for yourself? ” 

“ Anything, and a lot of it.” 

Gerard did not smile, as he went into the building. He too would 
have given much to spare Corrie Rose the memory of that October 
morning’s fault. From all punishment except that memory he had 
sheltered him; further aid no one could give. But because he loved 
Corrie, he climbed the hotel stairs in slow abstraction and failed 
to see the limousine that came up before the Mercury Titan and 
stopped. 

He was standing by a table in the empty parlor of the hotel, when 
the door behind him opened and closed. Thinking it some other guest, 
he did not turn from the letters he was reading, nor was there any 
further movement or demand upon his attention. That which slowly 
invaded his consciousness was a summons more delicate than sound— 
a faint, distinctive flower-fragrance that proclaimed one individual 
presence. Flavia Rose was in the room; he knew it before he swung 
around and saw her standing there. 

The shock that leaped along his pulses was less hope than renewed 
pain. 

“Miss Rose! ” he exclaimed. 

She moved a little forward. Against her dark velvet gown, under 
her wide velvet hat, her soft, earnest face showed whitely lustrous and 
irradiated, her beautiful eyes dwelt on his. 

“T never knew,” she said, her clear voice like broken water. “ Your 
letter, the night before you went away, never came to me. I never knew 
you sent for me, until last month.” 
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The movement that brought Gerard across the room was as nakedly 
passionate as the incoherent simplicity of her speech. 

“You never knew? Flavia, you would have come?” 

“T should have come. I wanted to come so long before, while 
you were ill——” 

They had waited a year on the verge of that moment; it was enough 
to touch each other in this perfection of understanding. But at last 
they drew slightly apart, gazing at each other, both Flavia’s small 
hands held in the firm clasp of Gerard’s left. 

“ My dear, my dear, you knew I loved you,” he wondered. 

“How could I know? You never said it.” 

“Did I need to? I thought the very stones in the fountain arcade 
must have seen it. And I trusted Rupert with the letter; he said he 
had given it to you, he even brought an answer.” 

“Do not blame him,” she defended swiftly. “He told you he had 
given it to Miss Rose—he meant to Isabel, who claimed it.” 

“Your cousin? What had I to do with her? Why should I write 
to her—write that—Flavia? ” 

The tears rushed to her eyes. 

“ Your letter Allan, if I had known it was for me, I should 
have gone back with Rupert to you that night. But Isabel took it; 
you did not call me Flavia once.” 

“T had no right, I dared not. Dear, I had had a bad month; I 
did not remember any Miss Rose but you existed. I used to close my 
eyes, when things were worst, and see your eyes against the dark ; there 
were days when I did n’t see much else. Forgive me, I hurt you!” 

She shook her fair head, wordless. Quiet from the very vehemence 
of feeling that possessed them both, Gerard stooped and kissed her. 

“Will you marry me soon, Flavia? After this race, when Corrie 
can be with us?” 

The lovely color flushed her transparent face, but her fingers clung 
to his. 

“ All the way home from Spain, I have been remembering that I 
was betrothed to you this whole year,” she answered, not turning from 
him the innocent candor of her luminous eyes. “I used to think, 
before I knew, how strange a thing it would have been if you had 
died and I had lived all my life believing myself promised to you when 
really you had loved Isabel. I used to think, often, of that first day 
when I fell on the stairs at the Beach race-track and ‘you caught me 
and held me close to you—and how you would never hold me like that 
again or miss not doing so. I am quite sure no one ever was wanted 
so much as I wanted you. It may not be right to tell this even to 
you, but it is true. And I will marry you whenever you ask me, 
Allan.” 
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Allan Gerard, man of the practical world and the twentieth cen- 
tury, went to his knee on the floor of the hotel parlor and hid his 
eyes against her hand. 

The room was rosy with the sunset glow when some one knocked dis- 
creetly. In response to Gerard’s invitation to enter, the door opened 
and revealed the wiry, jersey-clad figure of Rupert on the threshold. 
Grimy yet from his recent work, he was engaged in deftly winding 
a strip of antiseptic gauze around his left wrist while he spoke. 

“T ain’t one to invite lil’ Artha’ Brownskin to meet the A. M. A. on 
Sunday,” he began discontentedly, and broke off at sight of Flavia. 

“T don’t need to introduce you to Miss Rose,” smiled Gerard. 
“What have you done to your wrist? Much?” 

“Scratched it threading my sewing machine; I ll be able to sit up 
in bed to-morrow,” reassured the mechanician, his acute black eyes 
travelling from the young girl to his radiant chief. “I did n’t mean to 
run into this camp without signalling. As I was saying, I ain’t one 
to promote trouble, but there ’s a gentleman downstairs who’s calling 
off our race.” 


“ What?” 
“ Mr. Rose is explaining to our driver that he ain’t fit to be allowed 


on a race-course. And no one’s opposing his remarks any.” 

Gerard divined the situation. 

“Go down,” Flavia begged, as he turned to her. “Go to Corrie; 
Mr. Rupert will bring me.” 

“T can guess I’m a fierce bad postman,” Rupert drily acknowledged. 
“ But I ain’t likely to confuse ladies on the way downstairs.” 

In the empty paved space before the hotel, the Mercury Titan still 
reposed its massive bulk with its driver in his seat, his fair head uncov- 
ered in the pink-and-gold light, and his face turned to the man who 
stood beside the car. There was neither heat nor resentment in either 
Mr. Rose’s expression or his son’s, as the older man came over to shake 
hands with Gerard. 

“T’m glad to see you so well,” Mr. Rose briefly greeted. “I’ve 
been talking to Corrie, here. I’m sorry, Gerard, but this won’t do.” 

“What won’t do, Mr. Rose?” Gerard questioned, equally matter- 
of-fact. 

“You know, and Corrie knows. I appreciate the way you have 
stood by him, and the way he has kept to his work, but this isn’t a 
question of how any of us three feel. A man who loses his temper 
is n’t fit for certain places ; a race-track is one.” 

“The Corrie Rose whom I know and who trained under me is fit 
for any place,” Gerard maintained gravely. The work of months was 
on the verge of loss; he gauged very exactly what this would result 
in for Flavia’s brother. 
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Mr. Rose glanced toward his son; if his strong, square face was in- 
flexible, it was without hardness. 

“ Gerard, I’m sorry,” he repeated. “It’s like you to overlook what 
happened to yourself and try him again. He and I have got more to 
consider. He might race straight for years, yes, and his temper might 
slip him again to-morrow. I know he means right, but it can’t be 
trusted. Ill risk seeing no more men picked up as you were. Corrie, 
whenever I’ve said must—that has n’t been often—you’ve answered. 
Get off that machine and come home with me, my boy; we’ll make a 
fresh start, you and I.” 

Corrie stirred slightly; even his lips were gray, and dark circles 
appeared suddenly stamped beneath his eyes. He offered no defense 
or demur, but before his movement could spell obedience, Gerard 
had sprung the intervening space and dropped his left hand on the 
driver’s arm, forcing him to retain his seat. 

“Stay there,” he commanded curtly. “You are my employee, 
under contract to drive my cars this season. If you break your agree- 
ment, I will bring you up before the A. M. A. board and have you 
suspended for unprofessional conduct.” 

Corrie gasped as from a dash of cold water in his face, the rough 
tonic effectually bringing him out of his daze of habitual submission. 

“Mr. Rose, this is not sentiment, but business,” Gerard continued, 
in his usual tone. “ Corrie is not racing to-morrow for the first time, 
or the fifth or sixth, this season. He is the cordially liked and 
respected comrade of his fellow-drivers—there is not one who would 
not laugh in your face at the idea of fearing him among them. I tell 
you, for the rest, that any other man on the course might let his 
nerves trick his self-control—Corrie Rose never will. I know him now 
better than you do. But ”—he snatched a rapid survey of Corrie, then 
lifted his hand from the other’s arm and drew back—“he is not a 
child; let him decide.” 

“ Corrie——” his father recommenced, his voice choked. 

But Corrie had found himself. He laid one firm, gauntleted hand 
on the beloved steering-wheel and turned to Mr. Rose the serious face 
and steadfast eyes of the new Corrie of the Mercury’s making. 

“T would do anything else, sir,” he stated simply. “ But Gerard 
has stayed by me through the worst time I will ever have. I know you 
gave me money; but he helped me Jive. Afterward I will do what you 
say ; now I cannot leave him without a driver on the eve of a race. All 
the more”—his glance went to meet Gerard’s—“ because he would 
rather hold me to a business contract than remind me that I owe him 
anything, or that it is through me that he isn’t driving this car 
himself.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence. Then the rustle of soft 
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garments came with Flavia’s swift crossing from the doorway where 
she and Rupert had witnessed the contest. Straight to the side of the 
gray machine she went, and, clasping her little hands over her brother’s, 
raised to him the unchanging love and high trust of her regard. 
“Dear, I hope you win to-morrow,” she said bravely and sweetly. 
“ But kiss me, Corrie, and come home afterward. We need you, Papa 


and J—and Allan.” 
“ Other Fellow,” he thanked her, under his breath, and leaned down 


to give the caress. 
Gerard and Mr. Rose were looking at each other. 
“You win,” conceded the older man, without rancor. “I hope 


we’re not sorry. Bring him to the house after you get through to- 
merrow ; I guess we ’ll be a family party.” 

The snorting uproar of an arriving racing-car crashed across reply. 

“ Hey, Rosie, did you rope those hams and eggs?” blithely shouted 
the masked driver, checking his machine. “If you didn’t, I’ll hook a 
wheel off your cart to-morrow when I pass you. Why haven’t you 
canned your car yet? Oh, excuse me/”—perceiving Flavia. 

“T roped them, George,” assured Corrie. “I’m coming in now.” 

Rupert advanced to the front of the Mercury. 

“ You ’re giving orders,” he signified to his driver. “Do I crank?” 

The slight episode was the fitting period to Gerard’s argument; he 
gave Mr. Rose his fine, cool smile to point it. 


XII. 


Tue ruddy dawn that flushed along the edge of the east illuminated 
a vast, waiting multitude. For its twelve miles of twisted length, the 
narrow ribbon of the Cup course was walled in on either side by the 
massed people and uncounted hundreds of automobiles. The neighbor- 
ing States, the great cities of New York and Jersey, the countrysides 
far and near, had emptied their motor-car enthusiasts and sport lovers 
into this strip of Long Island, for to-day. Laughing, eating picnic 
breakfasts, laying wagers, and preparing score-cards, the crowd swayed 
tiptoe on the keen edge of expectancy; while up and down the course 
drove and tramped and pushed the hurrying hundreds who had not yet 
found satisfactory place. 

As the dawn brightened into full, golden October day, the crush 
became greater, the haste and anticipation more intense. When a sput- 
tering roar announced one of the arriving racers, the press would open, 
cheering, to let his car through, and close in again behind him with 
boisterous comment and criticism. 

“That was the six Atalanta, Louis driving, was n’t it, Dick?” 
“Rub your eyes, you ’re asleep—that was the Mercury, Rose up.” 
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“ Bet you ten a foreign car wins.” 

“Take you. It’ll be the Brick or the Mercury. Get back, here 
comes another. They start in twenty minutes.” 

Opposite the grand-stand the excitement was highest, but most 
orderly. Around the row of repair-pits men ran in and out, hovering 
about their cars with solicitous final attentions and eager encouragement 
to the smiling drivers. The first machine was already at the starting 
line, ready as an arrow on the cord, its pilot smoking a cigarette and 
chatting indolently with the official starter. 

“TI drew second for you last night,” Gerard reminded his driver, 
leaning against the Mercury to look up at him. “ Of course, you have 
your numbers on. You will have to get into line in a moment; don’t 
you want to get out and move about, first? You are going to have six 
or seven hours’ grind.” 

“I’m rested best right here,” responded Corrie placidly. He 
nestled himself more snugly into his seat and proceeded to fasten on 
the mask and hood that quenched his blond youth into kinship of 
identity with every other driver on the course. “ The crowd is pretty 
thick; I hope they get them off.” 

“The police are clearing the way now. Corrie——” 

The thunderous voice of the car from the next camp interrupted 
speech as it drew out past them. 

“Good luck, Rosie! Ill leave your rear wheels alone,” shouted its 
driver. “ By-by, Allan.” 

“Tf he’s worried bad about his, Ill lend him a safety-pin from my 
shirtwaist,” drawled Rupert, lounging up, hooking his own mask. “I 
ain’t muck-raking, but he broke his rear axle at Indiana last month.” 

“ Corrie,” Gerard pursued, “you are to bring yourself back safe. 
I do not want any victories at the price of your wreck. Remember that 
I am responsible for your being at this work, and remember Flavia.” 

“If I wreck my car, there won’t be any victory,” Corrie practically 
returned. “ Besides, I’ve got Rupert with me to look after; if I were 
making a speed dash by myself, I might take a close chance or two. 
You never let me out alone. It’s all right. They ’re signalling.” 

Rupert sprang into his seat like a rubber ball, bracing one legging- 
clad foot in a strap support; not the least of a mechanician’s arts being 
that of clinging to his reeling post of duty. Gerard held out his hand 
for Corrie’s parting clasp, then exchanged a warm grip with Rupert. 

Between the driver and the mechanician, who were to play the perilous 
game side by side, there passed no such friendly touch. Gerard never 
looked at the violet-blue eyes watching during that farewell ceremony. 

“ Take care of yourselves,” he bade. 

“It’s a nice morning for a ramble,” observed Rupert. “ Don’t 
worry, blossom; we “Il be in to tea.” 
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The Mercury Titan rolled into place in the line of flaming, panting 
machines. The driver of the first car threw away his cigarette and sat 
up. There was a pause while the group of officials poised, watches in 
hand; the people rose, then the starter leaned forward and the first 
racer sprang from the line. 

Amid the gay tumult of music and cheers, Corrie waited the thirty 
second interval, his eyes on the counting official, his hand on the lever, 
until the starter’s comrade clasp fell on his shoulder, with the hearty 


word: 

“ Go! 

With an explosive roar the Mercury shot across the line and van- 
ished, gathering speed in long leaps, down the white course. Under 
the first arched bridge, out of sight it flashed, followed by an answering 
roar from the countless throats of those between whose dense ranks it 
sped. 
Gerard moved back a few paces. He had become a little pale and 
grave ; his gaze remained on the distant arch through which the Mercury 
had vanished, nor did he turn to look at the sending away of the other 
nineteen racers. 

The touch laid on his sleeve was feather-light. 

“TI could not stay away,” pleaded Flavia, beside him. “May I 
watch Corrie with you, Allan?” : 

He wheeled eagerly, catching her retreating hand before it slipped 
from his arm. 

“T know why Corrie calls you Other Fellow,” he welcomed. “It 
is because you always know the right thing to do.” 

They looked at each other in the morning brightness, hushed by the 
fresh wonder of mutual possession. 

“This is hurting you,” she grieved. “I saw you before you did 
me, when the cars started—you were thinking that last year you your- 
self had been there.” 

He checked her with the sudden brilliance of his smile. 

“Not of myself! If there was anything to regret, do you think 
I could remember it, since I have you? But there is nothing. No, I 
was thinking that Corrie was scarcely twenty, that I had trained him 
and sent him out there in that machine in defiance of his father; 
in fact, I believe I had an attack of remorseful panic.” 

“You did it for Corrie,” she gave her swift comfort. “Can you 
suppose that Papa and I do not understand that? You could have 
found drivers already skilled, for your car; instead, you troubled to 
take him and make him what he is now. Whatever happens out there 
on the course, you have done the best for Corrie.” 

The feverish activity of the camps was swirling around them. 
Gerard gently drew the young girl to where his own roadster waited, 
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somewhat aside from the centre of action, and put her in the scarlet- 
cushioned seat. 

“You can see everything here, and it is not so rough for you,” he 
explained. “ Flavia, a year ago I bought this, when I bought the yel- 
low roses, on the night before my last drive. Will you let me take off 
your little glove and put it on your finger now?” 

Her lashes sparkling wet, Flavia bent to him, and in the face of 
crowds and camp Gerard set his ring on her hand. 

Men were leaning over railings, holding watches ready. At the 
repair pit next but one to the Mercury’s the mechanics and men in charge 
had drawn together in whispering groups. 

“Car coming! ” the word passed suddenly from lip to lip. 

On the summit of the white hill a mile distant, a red signal flag 
went up. A dark shape darted up over the rise, glanced with incredible 
swiftness down the incline, disappearing momentarily behind the packed 
angle, then again shot into view and sped past the grand-stand like a 
humming projectile; the driver a fixed statue of concentration on the 
road before him, the mechanician half-turned in his seat to watch 
for cars behind. 

The place burst into uproar. 

“Number two! Number two first! Mercury leads!” 

Horns were blown, handkerchiefs waved, the applause breaking out 
anew as a second car rushed past in hot pursuit of the flying Mercury. 

“Three! Number three!” 

“Oh, you Brick!” 

“ Here comes another.” 

Flavia stooped from her seat. 

“ Allan, that was Corrie—where is the car that started before him?” 

“Tire trouble, perhaps. You are trembling, dear; let my chauffeur 
take you home, and wait there until I bring Corrie to you.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, please no. Here I can see him each lap and know he is safe 
so far. Let me stay.” 

Two cars thundered past, struggling desperately for place. The 
noise of the excited people overwhelmed all conversation and left the 
two lovers silent. From time to time a telephone bell jingled across 
the din, blue-uniformed messengers hurried to one camp or another. 
But when the last of the twenty cars had passed, the twenty-first not 
appearing, there fell a lull and men settled back to wait for the second 
lap. 

Five minutes passed—ten. The red flags went up again; two 
speeding shapes topped the rise and plunged down out of sight. 

“Two and three!” 

“The Brick—no—Mercury leads still! ” 
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Excitement flared high as the two racers reappeared. But as they 
swept down the straight stretch, the mechanician of the Mercury raised 
his arms above his head in warning, the car slackened speed and drew 
to the side of the course. As the Brick machine fled past him, Corrie 
brought his car to a halt opposite the judges’ stand, leaning toward the 
official who sprang to his side. 

“The America ’s off the second bridge—send the entuime to the 
road below,” he called, his young voice penetrating bell-clear through 
the heavier sounds. 

Before his grim message was fairly comprehended, he had slammed 
into a gear and was off to regain the sacrificed moment. 

There was a brief flurry in the official stand. One man seized the 
telephone while another went slowly to the lost car’s camp. 

“Harry was married last week,” observed an oil-smeared mechani- 
cian, touching his cap to Gerard in going by. “I guess there’s no show 
after that tumble; Rose might as well have saved his time.” 

“ There is more than one prize in a contest,” Gerard disagreed, meet- 
ing Flavia’s awed eyes. “Corrie Rose may win better than a gold cup.” 

“ Corrie?” she faltered. 

“ Corrie gave his leading place and one of his hoarded fragments of 
time—these races are won or lost by scant minutes—for the bare chance 
that his report might send aid to the injured men a little sooner than 
if that task were left to the frightened witnesses of the disaster.” 

Flavia’s small head lifted proudly, bright color flashed into the 
countenance whose loving faith had never failed Corrie in his hour of 
disgrace. 

“T wish Papa had seen,” she longed wistfully. And after a mo- 
ment: “ You yourself have done the same; he told me so once. Now 
you have taught him to do what you never can any more, poor Allan.” 

A curious expression crossed Gerard’s mobile face; hesitation and 
doubt blended with a luminous radiance shining from some inward 
thought that leaped up like a clear flame. He moved as if to speak 
impulsively, but Flavia had turned to watch the approach of a rushing 
car, and he remained silent. 

In the next hour, the Mercury passed the grand-stand five times; 
sometimes alone, sometimes the quarry of a coursing group of speed- 
hounds whose flaming breath was close behind, sometimes itself curving 
around some slower rival amid the wavelike succession of cheers. The 
bulletin-board showed Corrie running in third place when he passed 
for the sixth time, with Rupert stretched along the edge of the car 
to relieve his cramped limbs in an ease that suggested imminent death 
by falling. 

The seventh time, the Mercury did not come around. Gerard, who 
had been in front, returned to Flavia with his steadying reassurance. 
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“Tire trouble, no doubt,” he told her. “ He is due to have some; 
his luck has been astonishing in escaping so far. He’s driving to win; 
no car ever held the lead from start to finish.” 

Flavia folded her hands in her lap, not trusting herself far enough 
to reply. Gerard studied his watch in silent calculation, as the minutes 
ticked past. 

“Tt must have been two tires,” he at last hazarded. “ When one 
blows out while actually on a turn, the other is almost sure to follow. 
Of course they might have engine trouble.” 

A French car rolled up to its repair pit, stopped, and suddenly 
burst into flames. There was a wild scramble among its force of 
attendants, a rush with fire-extinguishers and pails of sand. Before the 
danger was realized, it had ended and the mechanics were at work upon 
the choked pipe which had sent the car into camp. 

“Oh!” gasped the young girl, rising. 

Gerard stopped her, pointing to the white hill. The roar of an 
approaching car filled the air; as Flavia looked, the Mercury shot past, 
running faultlessly, but carrying two spare tires where she had started 
with four. 

“ They will be in, next lap,” Gerard predicted. “ Rupert won’t want 
to run with only two extra tires on board, and I don’t think Corrie 
will overrule him.” 

He went forward to give some directions to prepare for the flying 
visit, Flavia watching. She made no demand for attention, no betrayal 
of feminine timidity to hamper this man’s world into which she had 
been brought. Men looked curiously at the delicate, richly-gowned 
girl who sat so quietly in the Mercury camp, but gradually the infor- 
mation crept out that she was Rose’s sister and Gerard’s fiancée, so that 
wonder became merely admiration. 

True to expectation, the Mercury halted before her repair pit, on 
the next circuit. 

“Cases,” commanded Rupert tersely, out of his seat before the 
stop. “Move quick! Who’s nailed fast now?” 

The slur was undeserved; the waiting tires were flung on and 
secured by hurrying hands. 

“Drink it,’ Gerard ordered, thrusting a cup at Corrie, as that 
young driver leaned wearily back. “I don’t care whether you want 
it or not.” 

“It’s the people,” Corrie explained, his blue eyes seeking Gerard’s 
across the goggles. “I don’t mind anything else. They ’re over the 
course so you can’t see ahead. Jim hit a woman on the back stretch 
as we passed.” 

He put the heavy china cup to his lips, but dropped it with a crash 
to seize his levers as Rupert bounded in beside him. 
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“Have the people cleared off,” he petitioned over his shoulder, 
while sending his car forward. 

Gerard went to the judges’ stand. 

Corrie Rose was not the first or only driver to complain of the 
packed course. The Mercury had scarcely departed when the Marathon 
car came in, its experienced and steel-fibred pilot on the brink of 
nervous breakdown. 

“I won’t drive if the mob isn’t put off the road,” he defied his 
manager. “I ’ve killed a woman back there—do you hear? A woman! 
There are women and kids right against the wheels on the worst turns. 
Get them off!” 

The Marathon force flocked around him in consternation, while 
his manager ran to the judges, and the owner implored and adjured the 
recalcitrant driver to go on without further loss of time. But it was 
Gerard who saved the situation for his rival. 

“Tt’s all right, Jim,” he called across, issuing from the official 
stand and comprehending the deadlock at sight. “ You only broke her 
leg—telephone report came. Go on, every one’s with you, man!” 

The Marathon’s mechanician, wise in knowledge of his pilot, at 
this juncture leaned over and thrust between Jim’s lips a lighted 
cigar. 

“Buck up! We’re losin’,” he urged roughly. 

The driver’s teeth sullenly clamped shut upon the strong tobacco; 
he slammed viciously into a gear and hurled his machine down the 
course before his startled camp realized its victory. The stop had 
lasted only three minutes, but it cost the Marathon its hope of the race. 

The morning advanced, gaining in sun-gilt beauty. In the next 
hour four racers were taken from the contest, three by mechanical diffi- 
culties, one as the result of an accident that sent both driver and 
mechanician to the hospital. The Mercury continued to run steadily 
and evenly, keeping a consistent pace. 

“ How much longer?” Flavia anxiously questioned once. “Do you 
think everything can stay right to the very end, Allan?” 

Gerard laid his warm left hand over her small cold one as it rested 
on the cushions, his loving eyes caressing her. 

“Two hours more, my Flavia. Most surely I believe everything can 
stay right; why not? Remember, Corrie delights in this. He is hap- 
pier now than when he is what we call at rest. If ”—again that singu- 
lar expression of blended shadow and inward illumination rose over his 
face—“ if I were to be made myself and wholly cured, it would not 
change Corrie’s position in Corrie’s eyes. I cannot help him there in 
that hard part, but I have given him a way to forget for a while.” 

Her soft mouth bent grievedly; Flavia’s attention was effectually 
distracted from contemplation of her brother’s physical peril. 
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Gerard turned aside. He had heard the reports of one accident after 
another arrive, he saw driver after driver come in gray-lipped and 
savage under the strain of racing on the crowded path, and he knew 
what Flavia did not—that this was proving the most disastrous affair 
ever held on the Cup course. 

“T don’t mind risking my own neck—I’m used to that,” gritted 
an old-time comrade to Gerard, during a pause for refilling tanks. 
“It’s the people underfoot—them! Haven’t they any sense? Jim’s 
Marathon hit a man ten minutes ago; he’s still driving, half crazy, 
because he can’t stop. -——— the country police!” 

Rose—— ? 

“ Rose is changing tires at the Westbury turn. I’m off.” 

That bit of news saved a bad quarter-hour for the two who loved 
Corrie Rose. 

Gerard was at the front of the camp, watching for his car, when 
he felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 

“ Some racer just went off the turnpike into the ditch,” Mr. Rose’s 
subdued tones informed him. “ Where’s Corrie?” 

“Safe; changing tires on this side of the turnpike,” Gerard gave 
quick assurance. “It’s not he. But this has been a bad day; I’m not 
surprised that you could n’t keep away from here.” 

“T could n’t keep away,” Mr. Rose repeated heavily. He drew out 
his handkerchief and passed it across his forehead, damp under the line 
of reddish-gray hair, at the same time pushing open his overcoat with 
the abrupt gesture that was also a habit of his son’s. “I’ve had a —— 
of an hour where I was, Gerard. This morning I got a letter from 
Isabel. It seems she is married, and her husband made her write it.” 

The two men looked at each other; some quality in Thomas Rose’s 
expression communicated its white reflection to Gerard’s changing face. 

“He never did it—Corrie, I mean. Gerard, Isabel Rose threw 
the wrench that struck you and wrecked your car last year. He’s been 
shielding her. God, how I’ve ground it into the boy!” 

There was a tall pile of spare tires beside them; on it Gerard put 
his hand, steadying himself against the shock that was less of surprise 
than poignant self-reproach for his own failure to divine this open 
riddle. In that moment of final understanding, he knew that he had 
seen the pitiful truth rise to the surface of Corrie’s blue eyes a hundred 
times, and had left its appeal to die out, unanswered. 

Far down the course a ripple of cheering started, running nearer 
in a wave of gathering volume. Out around the curve swooped a gray 
streak, fled toward the camps, was opposite, and past. The Mercury was 
unleashed and hunting down its lost lead in the fastest speed of the day. 

Mr. Rose brought his eyes from following its flight to meet Gerard’s 
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“ You remember how Isabel nagged him to take her around the race- 
course in his pink machine,” he reminded. “I forbade it, and thought 
no more about the thing. Well, she got him alone—you know, I guess, 
that he was wild with boy’s near-love for her, and would have let her 
drag the heart out of his body—and she got his promise to take her 
around once. She worked the plan all out. Corrie started without his 
mechanician, and she waited for him a mile down the course, dressed 
in her riding-habit and wearing a man’s cap and motor-mask. She 
figured that no one would notice her on the road, and Corrie could drop 
her off after making the circuit, just before he reached the camps, 
so that he would come in alone as he started, and no one be the wiser. 
They were just a couple of fool kids on a lark.” 

A yellow car roared to a stop beside them, interrupting clamorously. 
From his seat its mechanician fell rather than stepped. 

“ He smashed his wrist cranking her,” the driver raged. “Some 
one else—quick.” 

A blue-clad factory mechanic flung himself into the vacant place, 
bareheaded, without coat or mask. 

“ Here’s my chance!” he exulted. “Go on, I’m it.” 

The car leaped out, no second wasted in parley. Men picked up 
the injured mechanician and hurried him away. Mr. Rose looked on 
as if at a stage scene which did not interest him, and dully resumed his 
narrative: 

“Tt worked all right, Gerard, until they met you on the back 
stretch, and you challenged Corrie to race. He did n’t want to, with her 
along, but she devilled him to go on, and he did. I can guess it went 
to his head, having her beside him. When you began cutting Corrie 
off so he could n’t pass by, he caught the joke right enough. She 
says he was laughing when he began to pitch odd screws and bolts 
at your car—he was never angry for a moment, just playing as you were. 
But she was all excited over losing; when she saw he had both hands 
busy, and you were forcing them back again, she snatched something 
out of the open box Corrie had got the bolts from and threw it at you, 
herself. She did n’t know what she had thrown or done, until she saw 
you fall across your steering-wheel and your car plunge off the road.” 

“TI might have known,” said Gerard, and turned his face to the 
course he did not see. 

“You might have known!” flared Mr. Rose. “What was the 
matter with me? Hadn’t I lived with Corwin B. Rose since he was 
born and never had seen him cheat or play foul, win or lose? He was 
straight always. I should have known when he would n’t talk—he 
never was afraid to speak out and take his licking. Oh, yes, I belong 
to the brutal common people, and Corrie was n’t brought up by moral 
suasion; he had more than one flogging before he was fourteen and 
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we called him man. And he never lied to dodge one. I went back on 
him ; he never did on me.” 

The gay tumult of the tensely-strung multitude was in their ears, 
the band-music crashed blatant aid to the excitement. With a hum- 
ming purr and rush the Mercury car shot past again, followed by the 
long roll of applause. 

“We’re leading by a minute and a half,” one of Gerard’s men 
triumphed, running past on some errand. “Oh, you Rosie!” 

“He stopped his machine as soon as he could and put Isabel out,” 
Mr. Rose continued sombrely. “She says herself that she was scared 
sick and begged him to save her—I can guess that part. Anyhow, 
he told her to go home and say nothing, that he would take care of her. 
He did. If it had n’t been for your protecting him that morning, he 
might have ended in prison. I don’t suppose she would ever have 
cleared him, if she had n’t fallen in love with one of those Southerners 
she has been visiting, and blurted out the truth when he proposed, 
the other day. He put her into a buggy, drove over to the nearest 
clergyman, and married her then and there; then gave her paper and 
pen and made her write the whole story to me. He is a gentleman; 
he’d stand with her for whatever she had done, but he would not 
stand for her leaving Corrie to bear her blame.” 

“Does Flavia know?” Gerard asked. 

“T gave her Isabel’s letter on the way across to you.” 

Flavia was sitting in the car with her wet handkerchief clasped in 
her folded hands, her veils drawn across the hushed beauty of her face. 
As Gerard came up, she bent to him. R 

“Corrie,” she breathed—* Corrie, to do this! I am proud and 
glad and humbled. How could he, how could he?” 

“ He has more courage than I,” Gerard gravely acknowledged. “I 
could not have done it. A superb folly, unjust to himself and to us. 
He might safely nave confided in his father or me and have trusted 
Isabel to our care.” 

“ Allan, she had his promise to tell no one, and she held him to it. 
She was ill and hysterical with terrified shame; Isabel never could en- 
dure to be found at at om in little things. he was not bad or 
wicked, but just a cowar 

“She found strength enugh to watch Corrie under torture week 
after week,” he retorted, his golden-brown eyes hardening to agate. 
“Tf I had been killed under my car, Flavia, do you realize that 
Rupert would have brought your brother face to face with the electric 
chair? And Corrie would have shut his lips and endured it. Don’t 
ask me to pity Isabel Rose—I ’ve lived this year with her victim.” 

Trembling under the control forced on meee ‘Farts aeme her 
hand in his. 
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“T know, Allan, I know. Yet she did suffer to see his suffering. 
In her letter, she says that Corrie came to her at dawn, the last morning 
we were all at home, and called her out in the empty hall to beseech 
her for permission to tell you. He had not been to bed that night, at 
all; she never afterward forgot his worn face, and that memory finally 
drove her to confession. But she refused him. He did break down 
then, and flashed out at her that he must and would tell you the 
truth, when he left her. Of course he did not. Allan, she deciares 
that he then told you, that she knows it because you wrote to her that 
evening about your accident and said you would take care of Corrie 
whatever happened.” 

I ” 

“Your letter to me. She had been insane with fear all day, be- 
lieving Corrie would fulfil his threat to tell you his innocence, and 
when Rupert came she saw only that idea confirmed. She knew of 
no relations between you and me. She thought of herself.” 

Gerard looked at her; having no words, he sat down on the edge of 
the car at her feet, and they continued silent, hand in hand. Mr. 
Rose had found a camp-chair in the shadow of a wall, and sat watching 
the race in grim quiescence. 

When the last hour of the contest was reached, it was noted that 
the Mercury car had suddenly slackened its pace. The difference 
in speed was not great; the car was running faultlessly, but keeping 
a slower gait. The men in the Mercury camp clustered together, wait- 
ing and discussing. 

The car came around on the next lap with the condition hardly im- 
proved. Rupert was neither watching behind nor busied with his usual 
duties, but erect in his seat with one arm around Corrie’s shoulders, 
apparently talking in the driver’s ear, head bent to head. Neither 
glanced toward the row of repair-pits or the grand-stand, as they 
passed between and on out of view. Gerard’s brows contracted sharply ; 
he uttered an excuse to Flavia and went front. 

“Morton’s giving out, too,” the manager of the next camp im- 
parted confidentially, joining him. “The roadbed is rotten, the men 
say. Ten feet of it caved in at one turn. Too bad!” 

The moments dragged, the next scant quarter-hour stretched long. 
But at last the Mercury’s vibrant voice rolled down the white road, 
approaching. Up to her camp the car sped, and stopped. Before the 
halt was effected, Rupert had snatched off the driver’s suffocating mask. 

' “Oil, gas,’ he demanded generally. “Jump for those tanks, 
quick. Here, Rose——” 

His white, fatigue-drawn face bared to the fresh wind, Corrie tried 
to speak, but instead let his head fall forward on his arm as it rested 


on the steering-wheel. 
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“Rose, you low-down quitter, you punk chauffeuse!” Rupert 
stormed at him. “ You going to chuck up a won race? You molly- 
coddle——- Water, you fellows—can’t you even wait on a real man? 
Here, Rose, you ain’t anything but a fake!” 

He carefully splashed the water over the boyish forehead, streaks 
of grime trickling over them both. 

“Fill the tanks,” Corrie gasped, lying passive under the _" 
treatment. “I’m ready to go on—tell me when.” 

Gerard was beside the car. 

“ Corrie,” he began. 

Rupert unexpectedly flamed out at him across the prostrate figure. 

“Let him alone! He ain’t a Sandow, and the driving’s hell. He’s 
going on, I tell you. Here, Rose, get some class into you—what ? ” 

But Gerard had a better tonic than cold water or stinging abuse. 
He silenced the mechanician with a glance and laid his hand on Corrie’s 
arm. 

“ Corrie, your cousin has told us the truth,” he said. “We know 
now who caused the wreck of my car last year.” 

Corrie started so violently as to overturn the jug in Rupert’s hand 
and send its contents over them both, his avid blue eyes flashed wide to 
Gerard. 

“ Tsabel_——_ ? ” 

“Tsabel has told us that your companion threw the wrench that 
struck me, and why you bore the charge. You stand clear.” 

Corrie slowly drew himself erect in his seat, brushing the water 
from his eyes and pushing back his wet clusters of fair hair. It was 
not so much color as vital life that flowed into his face. Mechanically 
he reached for his mask. 

“Thanks,” he answered. “I can drive now.” 

“Tanks full,” shouted a score of voices. 

Men scattered from around the car’s wheels in expectation of the 
start. Gerard drew back, but Corrie turned in his seat and held out 
his hand to the speechless Rupert. 

“You heard—now do it,” he required. 

Still dumb, the mechanician dragged off his glove and gave for the 
race’s finish the hand-clasp that he had denied for its start. 

The Mercury sprang from her camp with a roar of unloosed power 
and speed-lust. Car and driver splendid mates, they fled in pulsating 
vigor down their white path where the sun was shining. 

During the rest of the hour, people stood up in seats and auto- 
mobiles, watching the Mercury Titan. Not before had they witnessed 
driving like that, never again could the driver himself equal that in- 
spired flight. 

Just sixty-nine seconds ahead of his nearest rival, Corrie Rose 
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brought his car across the line. As he halted the Mercury before 
the judges, the people burst out over the course and overwhelmed the 
victors. Music, clicking cameras, cheers, and congratulations, the cur- 
rent of gayety swirled around the winning racer. The first to grasp 
Corrie’s hand was the official starter who had sent him out six hours 
before, the second was the driver of the barely-defeated Marathon. 

. It was some time before Corrie and Rupert could be rescued from 
the enthusiastic press of admirers. When at last the Mercury came 
over to its own camp, Gerard was first able to bring Flavia to her 
brother. 

Stiff, weary, and dishevelled, Corrie descended from his car, trip- 
ping impatiently over the flowers some one had placed in it. There 
was a perfunctory quality in the tenderness with which he kissed 
Flavia, as there had been a restive haste in his acceptance of his recent 
ovation. Now he turned his candid eyes full to Gerard’s, baring his 
inmost need to the one who always understood. 

“JT want my father,” said Corrie Rose. 

Very lovingly Gerard put his arm around the slim shoulders and 
drew his master-driver to a tent behind the repair pit, there left him 
to enter alone, and went back to Flavia. 

“I put twelve ham sandwiches and my will in the locker, there,” 
he found Rupert sweetly explaining to the young girl. “I guessed I’d 
have use for one or the other by this time. And I guess I guessed right. 
Oh, no, I’ll be able to take my regular nourishment just the same, 
when we get back; this won’t count. I”—he sent Gerard a glance 
of saturnine intelligence—“ I’ve got myself all tired out here lately 
trying to keep on disliking Rose.” 

“ Allan, have you thought that we are going home?” Flavia asked, 
lifting her happy face to her lover, as he stood over her. “ Home, papa 
and Corrie and you and I, who were so far apart! ” 

“T have thought that you would put on that lace frock you wore 
the last evening I saw you there, only this time you will come where I 
ean touch you. Shall I tell you what you looked like that night? 
You were a golden rose in a sheath of snow, quite out of reach. And 
you played your dainty music so calmly and smoothly, while I was on 
fire and seeing rose-color as I listened to your father’s stories. I was 
like poor Cyrano de Bergerac: I had gazed so long at your sun-bright 
little head that when I looked away my dazzled eyes still saw gold.” 

Her red mouth dimpled into soft mischief and daring. 

“Shall I tell you what J saw while I was playing, Allan? I 
watched you under my eyelashes—this way—and I wondered whether 
any one else ever looked quite so nice even from behind, and—and what 
it would be like to touch your crinkly hair with one’s finger.” 

“Do it now!” 
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She declined with an eloquent gesture. Around their enclosure the 
vast crowds were streaming back to New York, the course was filled 
from edge to edge with a solid procession of homing automobiles of every 
type and age. Amid noise and congestion and merriment, Long Island’s 
guests were trooping out. 

But comparative quietness had descended upon the row of camps 
when, half an hour later, Mr. Rose and Corrie strolled casually up to 
join the other two members of the party. 

“T don’t know how long you propose to stay here,” observed the 
senior tolerantly. “ Lenoir is waiting with the limousine, and it strikes 
us it’s about time to start home.” 

“Chilly wind blowing, too,” Corrie suggested, his hands in the 
pockets of his long gray motor-coat. “ Fancy Lenoir lugging this old 
coat of mine around in the car, Other Fellow, until now. It’s a won- 
der the butterflies have n’t eaten it—moths, I mean.” 

Gerard and Flavia exchanged a regard of infinitely tender compre- 
hension of these two. 

“T want to show you all something first,” Gerard detained them. 
“ We don’t want to take any worries home that we can leave here. Give 
me that ball of tape you put in your pocket this morning, Corrie.” 

Astonished, Corrie obeyed. 

“Hello, Rupert!” Gerard sent his clear voice across to where 
that black-eyed mechanician leaned against the Mercury Titan, a hun- 
dred feet away. “Catch!” 

Rupert promptly turned. The improvised ball in his fingers, Gerard 
slowly raised both arms above his head in the old graceful gesture, his 
brilliant amber eyes smiling at his companions, then gave the quick 
nod of warning to the catcher and launched the sphere straight to 
its goal. 

It was not Flavia whose overtaxed nerves gave way. 

“Gerard! Gerard!” Corrie’s cry rang out; he sank down on a 
camp-chair and covered his face. 

Alarmed and remorseful, Gerard sprang to him. 

“ Corrie—don’t take it like that! It is all right; I ’ve been fighting 
for this ten months under a French surgeon’s orders.” 

“You never told me. Oh, Gerard, Gerard! ” 

“T did not want to tell you until I was sure the cure was real 
and permanent. And I was not sure until I met the surgeon in New 
York yesterday.” 

“You could have told me last night.” 

Gerard glanced at Mr. Rose in a community of understanding very 
sad. 

“Would you have driven the Mercury to-day against your father’s 
will, if you had known that I should be able to drive my own car 
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next year? I think not. And I believed I was dealing with a boy who 
needed the sharp tonic of work and danger—ah, Corrie, forgive me— 
instead of with the strongest man in endurance I ever knew. But I 
would tell no one else until I did you, although ”—he turned to the 
irradiated girl—“ although it was hard not to hold out both hands to 
Flavia.” 

She put her hands in both his then, and felt them close on hers for 
all time. 

“Rupert knew,” Corrie divined, as the unsurprised mechanician 
lounged toward them. 

“Yes, Rupert knew,” Gerard confirmed. “He helped me go 
through the course each day. There was one reason I did not tell 
you; it was not a very pleasant process, and it used to leave me rather 
upset and sick for a while. Don’t wince—you had nothing to do with 
my smash.” 

“JT blamed myself, always. I had no business bringing Isabel 
there, and I put mischief into her head by pitching bolts at you; she 
could n’t tell it was in fun.” 

“Did n’t it ever occur to you to blame us, Corrie, when we were 
so ready to convict and pass judgment in our superior virtue?” 
countered Gerard. 

Corrie stood up, surveying the three in the ingenuous astonishment 
of a new point of view. 

“Blame you people?” he marvelled. “ Why, when I thought what 
a low brute you believed I was, I used to feel like thanking you for 
staying in the same room with me. I—well, I guess it’s time we went 
home, is n’t it? Ill leave you to start.” 

“Leave us?” exclaimed Flavia. 

“You ’ll make a line for that limousine right now, Corwin B.,” 
pronounced Mr. Rose, with the old easy mastery that was a caress. 

Laughing, Corrie shook his fair head. 

“No, sir. I’m going to drive the Mercury Titan home and put it 
in the garage. Unless ”—he looked across—“ unless Rupert is afraid 
to trust himself to ride with a punk chauffeuse and a no-class fake? ” 

“T ain’t real nervous to-day,” drawled the mechanician graciously ; 
“nor I ain’t supposing but what you ’re entitled to a chauffeur’s license, 
Rose.” 


But it was in the glowing richness and repose of the dining-room in 
the pink marble villa, now reinvested with the dignity of a home, that 
the core of the late situation was touched. 

Once more Allan Gerard was intent upon the picture of Flavia’s 
delicate youth as she sat in the lace gown, this time with his ring 
flaunting conquest on her fragile hand. Mr. Rose was leaning back 
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and idly watching the ice dissolve in his glass, when Corrie broke the 
pause, resting his arms on the table and lifting his gay, mirthful face 
to the man behind his chair: 

“Take away those oysters, Perkins! I want my soup right off, and 
plenty of it. I’m about starved———” He stopped, himself struck by 
the words. 

The evoked recollections of that last dinner were too much. Mr. 
Rose carefully put the glass down, his strong jaw setting. Flavia’s 
large startled eyes flashed wet as they went to her brother. 

' “Corrie, Corrie, I can understand how you began,” escaped Gerard 
impulsively. “ But how could you carry it on month after month?” 

The ruddy color ran up to Corrie’s forehead, he looked down at 
the table, sobered. 

“Tt did n’t take me long to see I had made an awful bungle of 
things,” he confessed, half-shy and hesitant. “ But—is n’t there some- 
thing said about a fellow who puts his hand to the plough not taking 
it off? I used to say that over to myself when—vwell, at night, for 

‘instance. I might have been a chump, but it seemed up to me to keep 
on with the work I had started, and not to flinch.” 

“Dear, if you had only spared yourself what you could,” Flavia 
grieved. “ You could have said it was an accident, at least; that you 
rever meant to hurt Allan.” 

Corrie’s violet-blue eyes laughed out of their eclipse and sought his 
father. 

“Not much, Other Fellow! No tricks for mine; I had to tell just 
the truth or shut up. No, sir, whatever he Jooked like, Corrie Rose had 
to plough a straight furrow.” 

“ Straight furrows lead home,” said Allan Gerard. 


TRUTHS 


Hypocuonpri< rarely strikes busy people. 
Love gets around pretty well in spite of its blindness. 
Eternity is the time between a proposal and the answer. 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR is especially applicable to broken 
hearts. 


THE question of free will and fatalism is an interminable argument 
indulged in by successful men on one side and unsuccessful men on 
the other. 


Ellis O. Jones 
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GAMES AND GANGS 
By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 


Director in the Russell Sage Foundation 


a practice of clipping from the Daily Republican all the items 

which told about the doings of boys in their teens. Here are 
just a few selected at random from this collection, which, receiving 
almost daily additions, grew in a short time to a formidable size: 


Su years ago, while living in Springfield, Massachusetts, I made 


A crowd of Hubbard Avenue boys yesterday threw tin cans and 
stones at the windows of a South End Chinese laundry, and the police 
were able to get the name of one of the culprits. A Main Street mer- 
chant yesterday told of his experiences near his home on the Hill. He 
saw a crowd of boys stoning a street sign, and took occasion to remon- 
strate with them. The boys swore at him and ran, but returned later 
and threw stones at his front door. The same crowd was seen Sunday 
night lighting matches and throwing them under piazzas. 


The boys of Westminster Street and vicinity are again causing com- 
plaint, and this time it comes from their attempts to add comedy feat- 
ures to the vestry of St. Luke’s Church. Meetings have been disturbed 
several times by boys who suddenly threw open the windows, shouted 
“ Amen,” and threw grass and other materials in on the worshippers. 


Small boys have been playing havoc with the city’s property at the 
South End, and Building Inspector Leshure, who has it in charge, is 
driven nearly to despair. Some time ago the boys stole a quantity of 
lead pipe from one of the houses, which was later torn down to make 
way for the new William Street school-house. The city has a tenement 
on Norwood Street which has been vacant now for several months, 
and this the boys have entered by breaking windows, and have done 
damage to the building inside. The police have been notified of these 
occurrences, but there is no abatement of the nuisance. 


The bad-boy experts at the police station are wearing that wearied 
expression that indicates overwork, andare looking for permanent return 
to duty on the bicycle squad. Reports of boy depredations continued 
to pour in yesterday. The most flagrant offense reported was an 
attempt made to set fire to a car of coal on the New England tracks 
on the Hill. 


Some of these boys I knew personally. They were largely from 
the more respectable families, and were not bad boys in the sense that 
they possessed perverted instincts. It is not a mere coincidence that 
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none of these items use “boy” in the singular, but always speak of 
“boys,” “a crowd,” “culprits,” or “a number of boys,” for, as a 
matter of fact, the acts recorded were exclusively those of gangs. To 
the hapless property-owner, these lads seemed animated by a spirit that 
was highly anti-social, but to one on the “inside” there was visible 
a cohesiveness of unusual strength. The members of the same gang 
worked constantly together. 

There was once a group of boys in Auburndale, Massachusetts, who 
habitually went about together. They built a small wigwam out in the 
woods, which had a floor of dry leaves two feet deep, and a little stone 
platform in one end, upon which a fire could be made. After making 
successful raids upon the pantries of their respective homes, they 
would come out to this little rendezvous, and, sitting in the midst 
of the uncomfortable smoke, they would consume their plunder and 
surrender themselves to the supremely happy consciousness of brother- 
hood and the feeling of that nameless unity which comes from a com- 
mon independence of the outside world. Once they gathered some 
chestnuts and hid them under a pile of leaves. A neighboring tribe 
discovered their cache and sacked it. A bitter war was then waged, 
which served to cement still more closely the individual members of 
the gang. 

Many years ago in the city of Yokohama there was a gang com- 
posed of the sons of the foreign residents. Among the families repre- 
sented were those of the English consul, the American postmaster, the 
pastor of the English church, a prominent American physician, and 
several well-known foreigners. More or less intimate associations had 
bound these people together for several years, and as their sons 
approached the early teens two or three small but intense cliques were 
formed among them, which finally became united into one. This body 
did not include all the foreign boys of the same age, but only those 
who were mutually agreeable and felt a “consciousness of kind.” 

The group drew up a constitution, elected officers, and imposed 
monthly dues of ten cents upon each member. Daily meetings were 
held afternoons in a little room, six by nine, donated by the father 
of one of the boys. This was stocked with all the dime novels and 
periodicals which the members owned. Horizontal and parallel bars 
were put up, and a small boat was purchased. The gang became a 
club. 

One of the members, named Freddy Farr, was once rather severely 
handled by some boys and young men in the Japanese part of the city. 
After seriously considering the matter, the club made three trips 
through the hostile quarter and avenged the insult to the club by means 
of several hand-to-hand encounters. As the club members became 
known, they were more and more let alone, even by larger and stronger 
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boys, as it was understood that the whole power of the club was 
behind every member of it. It was that solid sort of respect that 
is developed by hard experience. While the boys would occasionally 
fight among themselves, this in no way lessened their loyalty to each 
other as club members. T'wo factions were once engaged in a fisticuff 
set-to in the back-yard of my father’s house when they were suddenly 
attacked by a band of Japanese youths. No sooner had the need of 
codperative action become apparent, than those who a moment before 
had been vigorously punching each other’s faces were standing shoulder 
to shoulder in a doughty resistance to the enemy, whom they presently 
drove from the premises. 

The difference between the gang and the club was chiefly one of 
intensity. The gang had not been conscious of itself, but the club 
was, and the consciousness was in itself a potentiality, since now the 
boys not only had power, but they knew they had it. Among the lads 
of that quarter, the club soon attained the status of an aristocracy, not 
primarily because of any individual superiority, but because of the 
loyalty which bound its members together. It was against the club 
ethics to deceive in important matters, and among the members truth- 
telling was generally prevalent, but a boy who hesitated to lie to save 
a club brother would have been branded as a coward. 

It needs but little experience with boys to discover a tendency, 
particularly active in the teens, which leads them to form more or less 
permanent groups for purposes of mutual codperation. It is a blind, 
unthinking, unreasonable impulse, and it makes the boy more restless 
and more difficult to hold in the house than the girl. This con- 
sciousness of kind which drives him to associate with those who are 
like-minded I have ventured to call the “ gang instinct.” It may show 
itself in a score of different ways, and may tend toward that which is 
good as well as that which is bad. Its form of expression varies in 
accordance with the boyish traditions of the community’s preceding 
generations. 

A force of such power, so persistent through succeeding generations 
of boydom, so able to resist successfully all restrictive efforts, must 
have had its genesis in conditions which were as vital as the results 
achieved. No mere successions, no coincidences, could have developed 
so widespread, so powerful, an agency. 

Long ages ago, before our race had left Asia and coherent tribal 
life had grown up, the family was the chief social unit. The investi- 
gations of Westermarck warrant us in believing that these forefathers 
of ours were on the whole monogamous. The men were savage and 
brutal, and their time was divided between hunting and fishing and 
periods of lazy inactivity. 

During these early days, the feelings of some mem were naturally 
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less savage toward certain of their fellow-men than toward others. Such 
variations have occurred in all parts of the world. Fathers and sons 
and sons-in-law, eating, dancing, and hunting together, would come 
to understand each other better than they understood other men. They 
would come to share one another’s feelings and desires. 

At first these sympathies may have been exceedingly feeble, but 
grant that by any chance three or four men came to have these common 
feelings in even a moderate degree, so that in times of danger there 
would be a certain amount of codperation for self-defense, and in times 
of peace harmonious action to secure better results in hunting, then 
we should have a group of individuals who would be far better equipped 
for life’s race, and who would stand far better chances of rearing 
numerous and well-fed offspring than those who were more purely 
individual in their feelings and activities. Any one man, no matter 
what his prowess, would have to yield to such a combination. There 
would be then a new element in human life, a species of altruism 
based neither upon mother love nor the sex passion. 

This tendency to sympathize, codperate, and hang together would 
form a large factor in survival in times of famine, since the group 
would always be able to rob and kill the individual, and protect their 
respective families from external harm. Those possessed of these 
social feelings would be better fitted: to survive than those who were 
purely selfish, and so, gradually, the egoistic man would be eliminated 
from the race. The man who could sympathize with the gang feelings, 
whose life could be molded into conformity with the rest, would have 
a better opportunity to reproduce himself in the succeeding generation 
than the individual who was sufficient unto himself. 

Through the steady elimination of the more egoistic, and the sur- 
vival of the more altruistic, the children would inherit social capacity, 
and be more and more codperative in their tendencies and actions. 
Social gifts are not inherited, any more than intellectual achievement, 
but capacity for the one is as surely transmitted as capacity for the 
other, and through the age-long process of selection there would de- 
velop men of fundamentally sympathetic natures. 

The gang instinct, then, is of evolutionary origin. It expresses 
itself in the individual boy in those feelings of sympathy and desire 
for the companionship of others of his own kind, which were elemen- 
tary factors in the survival of his forefathers. Those early fighters 
who had not the gang instinct were so effectually eliminated, and the 
qualities of those with the more social natures were so thoroughly 
stamped upon the human race through the action of selection, that now 
the normal boy demands associates of his own kind as naturally as 
the baby cries, or the bird builds its nest. 

During the teens, a boy has tremendous impulses toward his mates. 
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It is difficult for his mother to keep him at home afternoons and 
evenings. He seems like a wild, untamed thing in his desire to get 
out. This impulse which is the despair of so many good mothers is 
the voice of nature commanding him to go out and associate with his 
fellow-men, to establish relations with them and thus- develop his 
inherent social capacity. 

What are the chief elements of the gang spirit? First and fore- 
most is a loyalty to the other members of the gang—a loyalty which 
no consideration of personal advantage will shake, but which will lead 
to the making of any sacrifice that may be needed in time of peril 
for the sake of the gang, or for individual members of it. It involves 
a willingness to fight together, to stand together under all conditions, 
and it calls for courage, endurance, and all the other qualities which 
we instinctively call masculine. 

Among the students at the large seats of learning in America, 
the most enthusiasm is manifested for the games which depend upon 
team-work, those which exhibit strongly the power of the gang instinct. 
The great Anglo-Saxon games of football, baseball, and cricket are 
games which, while demanding individual excellence, depend equally 
upon mutual support, and make winning by the team the end, and 
not individual glory. The endeavor has frequently been made to form 
a winning team by bringing together good individual players, but 
experience shows that such aggregations are speedily beaten by inferior 
players who are better as a team. The spirit of the gang, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and loyalty and mutual support, converts the group 
into a body that works with a harmony and steadiness equal to the 
coéperation displayed by the different members of an individual 
competitor in ordinary athletics. 

It is to my mind a matter of profound significance that our colleges 
and universities betray such enthusiasm over team games. At these 
institutions one would expect the spirit of scholasticism to be dominant. 
One would suppose that the high prize of public admiration would be 
given to those who competed most successfully in scholarship. I do 
not wish to minimize the honor of scholastic distinction or the rewards 
of those who win it, but I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
man who will live longest in the hearts of his comrades is the man 
who, playing in a team game, wins glory and renown for the college 
as a whole. He does not win as a brilliant player, primarily, but as 
an organic part of the unit—the team. The individual record-breaker 
in running and jumping wins no such position in the hearts of his 
fellow students as the man who successfully leads a team to victory. 

If we examine more closely one of these games—say, football—we 
find that it has nearly all of the characteristics of a fight, but under 
conditions which render serious injury improbable. And so it is with 
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baseball and cricket. They are but slightly altered arrangements of 
the early fighting activities which go back of our own civilization to 
the time when our ancestors battled for their lives in small tribes, 
when victory, and consequently survival, was given to those who sur- 
passed not alone as individual fighters, but also in their capacity for 
team-work and team loyalty. The love of the team-game is bred in 
Anglo-Saxon bones. 

In basket-ball it is easy to make a brilliant play by oneself. It is 
easy to be the hero who makes the home run in baseball, be the player 
who does the spectacular thing. But no team that is made up of those 
who are looking for individual glory ever wins in any of our great 
intercollegiate sports. Neither can a business firm succeed in which 
each member is striving to exalt solely himself,—or a community where 
each is working only for selfish ends. Where would our cities be 
without the large-souled persons who, besides paying their taxes 
and meeting the other obligations of citizenship, have given of their 
time and money, and done important things for the community as a 
whole? 

That is the lesson which the boy has to learn, and he cannot learn 
it out of a book. It comes through doing, through experience,—but 
most certainly through participation in team games. In baseball the 
boy who does not know the difference between playing for himself and 
playing for the team will learn it from his mates more promptly and 
more thoroughly than he could through any means open to the school 
authorities, corporal punishment included. 

It is the function of school and college athletics to direct the 
manifestations of the gang instinct into right conduct; to saturate 
with intense interest and promote the weaving into actual life of those 
lofty ideals to which so much academic discussion is devoted. 

Social education is going on with all boys. It is not possible to 
alter this, nor would we do so; but we must see to it that the education 
is good, rather than bad. The gang is a masculine social unit. It is 
the modern counterpart of the tribe. It is the germ out of which the 
club, the society, the corporation—every effective organization—de- 
velops. The instinct is the chief formative element in the character 
of most boys, because the opinion of the gang is for them the strongest 
public opinion that exists. 

Athletic sports give an opportunity for the direct employment of 
this great social force in the cultivation of honesty and loyalty. There 
is no one thing in school life which inculcates loyalty more effectively 
than good school athletics. By being true to his gang—a gang which 
is clean and moral—by being faithful to his class and his school, the 
boy develops loyalty to the larger social units, and acquires an active 
social conscience. Of these qualities, athletics are the main source. 
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ONE OF MANY 
By Ella Middleton Tybout | 


Author of ** Poketown People,’’ The Smuggler,’ etc. 


shining many hours. Heat radiated from the buildings, from 

the street, and even from the people on the street, who moved 
languidly, as though reluctant to make the effort necessary to reach 
their destinations. On the trees in Lafayette Square the leaves hung 
limp and lifeless, bearing but slight resemblance to the fresh green 
of their early springtime. 

July noon in Washington, with the thermometer crawling higher 
every moment and a long afternoon of blazing sunlight yet to be 
endured ! 

At twelve o’clock the Government offices opened their doors and 
emitted a stream of listless humanity for the brief half-hour consid- 
ered ample for refreshment of the Civil Service inner man or woman. 


[" was noon on Pennsylvania Avenue, and the July sun had been 


Many of them would get no further than the Square, preferring rest 


upon a shaded bench to the hurried scramble for food they did not 
want. 

From the big granite building at the left of the White House two 
men emerged, and paused before descending the steps. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated one. “What a day!” 

His face was large and red, and he mopped it vigorously. Pros- 
perity and perspiration exuded impartially from every pore, and his 
forehead shone in opposition to the diamond ring glittering on the 
third finger of his plump left hand. 

His companion glanced at the thermometer hanging in the portico. 
His face was thin and pale, with lines about the mouth and eyes. The 
skin was dry and parched, and his general aspect resembled the foliage 
in the Square, that hung wilted and dejected upon its stalks. 

“Two degrees worse than this time yesterday,” he remarked, and 
unfurled an umbrella preparatory to plunging into the white expanse of 
the sun-baked Avenue. The older man laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. 

“ See here, Wheeler,” he said, “I want you to come and lunch with 
me. I’ve got a taxi waiting—no use to walk when we can ride. We can 
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talk over the matter of those engines just as well, and a bit better, 
at the Willard as at the Navy Department.” 

“ That is very good of you, Mr. Covington, but really———” Wheeler 
paused uncertainly. 

“No excuses,” said Covington. “I really want you, and you can’t 
deny that riding is a whole lot better than walking to-day. What a 
chap you are! I never can get you to break bread with me, though 1 
try it every time 1’m in town. Don’t be a chump, but come on.” 

Wheeler looked at the hot white way that led to his usual quick- 
lunch room, and then at the taxicab. He knew the viands waiting at 
the end of each route were as different as the ways that led to them, 
and he hesitated no longer. Sometimes our physical yearnings clamor 
insistently and will not be repressed. 

“T7ll come with pleasure,” he said. “No sane man would walk 
to-day, when he could ride.” 

In the Willard dining-room judiciously arranged shades tempered 
the glare, electric fans cooled the air, ice clinked melodiously in frosty 
glasses, and one felt that life under certain circumstances was endurable 
in spite of the thermometer. 

Covington gave undivided attention to the order, and when it was 
despatched glanced around approvingly. 

“ Not so bad, is it?” he said. “Of course it’s not the Waldorf, 
but it does pretty well, on the whole. Come to little old New York 
some time, Wheeler, and let me show you the village. We’d make a 
night of it—eh?” 

He laughed in the frank, jolly manner peculiar to many stout 
men, and beamed upon the world in general. Wheeler smiled in re- 
turn, and a longing for a personally conducted tour of New York 
arose within him. The arrival of the waiter with cocktails, ice cold and 
perfectly mixed, here created a diversion. 

“Go right to the spot, don’t they?” remarked Covington. 

Wheeler agreed, but welcomed the chilled grapefruit and Little 
Neck clams that followed, for he was beginning to feel pleasantly hun- 
gry—a sensation he had almost forgotten. 

The lunch was well chosen and good, and as it progressed a tran- 
quil and bland sensation stole through Wheeler’s veins and permeated 
his being. He felt at peace with the world, and when coffee and cigars 
appeared he accepted them as a matter of course. He even forgot to 
notice, when he took a match from Covington’s silver box, that his cuff 
was frayed and not entirely fresh, while his companion’s linen was 
quite immaculate. 

“Well,” said Covington, “as I was saying, Wheeler, I’d like to 
show you about New York. Well do the town when you come on to 
test those engines.” 
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“T only wish you might. But you know the engines—well, I told 
you this morning.” 

Covington gave his jolly laugh. 

“ Perfect rot!” he said. “ Why, those little machines are the best 
ever, and you know it.” 

“T don’t say they are not good, Mr. Covington, but they are not 
quite up to our specifications. I’m mighty sorry, but there is really 
no use for you to bid at all.” 

“ Now, see here,” said Covington, “let’s talk the thing over sen- 
sibly. The trouble is not with our engines, but with your specifications. 
Who drew them up?” 

“T did.” 

“ Well, they ’re all right up to a certain point, but when you came 
to capacity, you made a mistake of half a kilowatt. Did n’t you?” 

“No,” said Wheeler slowly; “no, I did not. That was the size 
of engine they wanted.” 

“ They?” 

“Yes, the board of officers. They decide on what they want, you 
know, and I carry out their orders.” 

“And do you agree with them?” 

“They go to sea in the ships. They should know more about the 
subject than I do.” 

“But they don’t?” 

Wheeler was silent. His private opinion was that his own knowl- 
edge of the subject was unsurpassed, but he felt a delicacy about saying 
so in bold words. Covington, watching keenly from half closed eyes, 
took his measure accurately and spoke with discretion. 

“ All bosh! What is their opinion compared with a skilled expert 
like yourself? It would have absolutely no weight with a big cor- 
poration—like ours, for instance.” 

Wheeler began to feel that he had never before realized his own 
ability, but he shook his head with a deprecating expression never- 
theless. 

“ Now, then, let us talk plainly—man to man.” 

Covington knocked the ashes from his cigar and paused an instant. 

“T7ll be frank with you, Wheeler. We want that contract—it’s 
a big thing. Not so much for the money, for, of course, we are in a 
position to be more or less indifferent to that, but for the advertisement. 
We want to be able to say that Uncle Sam’s fleet uses our machines, y’ 
know. We want them carried into every port of the world, and given 
a fair trial under service conditions. That’s reasonable, is n’t it?” 

Wheeler acquiesced. He felt that argument would be wasted, and, 
moreover, he was conscious of a decided inclination toward his com- 
panion’s point of view. 
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“Then, too, there ’s something else ”—Covington spoke regretfully. 
“T’m an American, and I’m patriotic. I’m proud of our Navy, by 
Gad, and Id like to be sure it has the best of everything. Now, our 
machines are good—they ’ve been proved many times. There is noth- 
ing better for your purpose, and you know it.” 

“If only they were a little larger.” 

“We are not going to change our engines, because we know they ’re 
all right; but you ”—Covington spoke slowly and distinctly—*“ you are 
going to change those specifications, because your judgment tells you 
they are wrong.” 

Wheeler gave an involuntary movement of repudiation, but the other 
was still speaking: 

“You bring them down one-half a kilowatt, and we’ll get the 

contract, for we can well afford to underbid all the other competitors. 
We get the contract, the Navy gets good machines, and you get five 
thousand dollars for your personal account. Everybody satisfied and 
happy, and no kick coming anywhere. See?” 
_ Wheeler saw. He gazed before him as if fascinated, and the cigar 
in his hand went out from lack of attention. Behind its bank of palms 
the stringed orchestra played, and the fountain in the middle of the 
room splashed a soft accompaniment. 

Wheeler heard it, dimly, as from a distance. He also heard Cov- 
ington’s voice, remote indeed, but definite and clear. 

“When the specifications are printed the change will be due to a 
typographical error. If not, and any unpleasantness should come your 
way—well, then, there’s a berth waiting for you in the Great Amal- 
gamated Electric Company, at double your pay here. We need able 
men as well as the government. Think it over.” 

With abrupt change of manner, he settled the bill and looked at his 
watch. 

“T’m off to Baltimore on the 3.30,” he remarked. “I’ll send 
you back to the Department, and then the taxi will take me to the 
station. Ill look in to-morrow afternoon and see what’s doing. 
Think over our conversation, Wheeler. I’m a man of my word, and, 
whatever happens, you won’t play a losing game. So long.” 

Wheeler returned to his desk with a strange sense of unreality. 
Mechanically he went to the book provided for the purpose and there 
recorded the fact that his lunch had consumed two hours and a half 
instead of the allotted thirty minutes. Moreover, he did not care if it 
had. Well fed and refreshed and with a feeling of independence as 
pleasant as it was unusual, he was inclined to snap his fingers at 
departmental restrictions, if not to ignore them completely. 

The afternoon wore on. Electric fans stirred the stagnant air, 
mingling their buzzing with the incessant click of typewriters, and the 
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atmosphere of the crowded room grew steadily heavier and more 
intolerable. 

At his desk Wheeler sat with the typewritten copy of the specifica- 
tions before him, and a pen in his hand. It was quite ridiculously 
easy. They had been read and approved, and were ready for the 
printer. A typographical error would be logical and easily under- 
stood. It need not be discovered until the contract was awarded, since 
he would read the proof. The pen was dipped once more in the ink 
and again allowed to dry as the hands of the clock revolved slowly. 

“Thank goodness!” ejaculated a stenographer as she closed her 
machine, and Wheeler realized that it was half-past four. 

“T won’t do it,” he decided. “I guess I’m man enough not to be 
bribed.” 

Pushing away the papers with a sense of relief, he prepared to go 
home. 

Wheeler was a type of man prevalent in most departments of the 
government. Born with a desire for knowledge and no money to 
acquire, he had worked his way through one of the smaller colleges, 
specializing on electricity and engineering and graduating creditably. 
Then he faced the world with his diploma for an asset, and a sheaf of 
unpaid bills for liabilities. Contrary to his expectations, the large 
corporations did not immediately clamor for his services. Most of 
them were already supplied with satisfactory electrical engineers and 
had a waiting list in case of vacancies. 

Meanwhile he must live, so he took the Civil Service examination. 
The Navy Department, it appeared, was in need of expert knowledge, 
and the four figures of the salary looked large when compared to mere 
ciphers. 

“It will do for something temporary,” he told his friends. “ Of 
course I only mean to stay until I can get on my feet and look about 
a bit.” 

After seven years he was still there, waiting to get on his feet. At 
the end of the first year, having paid his debts, he married and immedi- 

ately contracted new ones. Renting a small house, he furnished it on 

the instalment plan, spending happy hours with Emmy wandering 
among the mazes of golden oak and veneered mahogany, and listening 
to the seductive voice of the salesman explaining the convenience of 
monthly payments. 

Emmy wanted Nottingham curtains for the bay window in the 
parlor—they gave an air to the room never to be obtained from plain 
muslin. She also wanted a piano, so she could play softly to him in 
the evenings when he came home tired from work. Dust accumulated 
on the lid of the piano long before it was paid for, because by the end 
of the first year unexpected contingencies arose that kept Emmy busy-- 
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among them the advent of little Arty and the bills of the nurse and the 
doctor. 

Time went on. His family increased, his work increased, the cost 
of living increased, and his pay remained the same. Why, indeed, 
should it change? Colleges turned out bunches of impecunious elec- 
trical engineers every year, and Uncle Sam could always get one for 
whatever he chose to pay. Congress exclaimed at the expenses of the 
departments. Why, therefore, be extravagant and pay more for knowl- 
edge that might, if necessary, be obtained for less? 

So Arthur Wheeler remained, growing daily more morose and dis- 
contented. Yet he continued helping turn the treadmill that ground 
the governmental grist because he dared not exchange an inadequate 
certainty for an uncertain competence. 

After dinner that night he sat on his doorstep with the evening 
paper unopened in his hand. He was conscious of an intense longing 
for the material things of life—well-cooked food, good clothes, cooling 
drinks, automobiles, yachts, and all the other roses that carpet the 

_pathway of the well-to-do. He had never been accustomed to these 
things, and they were as remote from his horizon as the stars in the 
sky. Nevertheless, he knew that they existed for other men, and with 
all his soul he wanted them himself. 

After a while Emmy came and sat beside him. She was flushed 
and moist, the result of washing the dinner dishes in the steaming 
kitchen, and her fair hair lay in damp strings across her forehead. All 
the brightness he had loved had faded from this hair, even as the glad 
light appeared no more in her blue eyes at his approach. Emmy had 
grown from a romantic girl into a fretful woman, chiefly for lack of 
a few things not absolutely necessary to insure existence, but very vital 
to give it light and color. 

She had quite a budget of domestic items to retail. Milk had in- 
creased in price half a cent a quart; little Arty had fallen downstairs 
and bumped his head badly; the butcher had been disagreeable again 
about last month’s bill ; the baby had cried all day—she did not see how 
he could get through his second summer in this awful heat. The 
children? She had sent them to a near-by park with Clara. 

“You might find something to say to me, Arthur,” she complained. 
“You go out every day and see people, but you never have anything to 
tell me when you come home.” 

Wheeler realized that this was true, and roused himself to tell her 
about his lunch, describing each course minutely. She listened with 
the abstracted expression of one whose thoughts are far away, and 
made no comment. 

So silence reigned, and the twilight deepened. With evening came 
the breathless heat and stillness peculiar to Washington summer nights. 
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The sun, to be sure, was gone, but no breeze stirred the limp leaves, and 
no life freshened the air heavy with the effluvia of the asphalt street. 

“ Arthur”—Emmy spoke slowly and with evident reluctance— 
“ Arthur there is something I must tell you—something unpleasant.” 

He turned and looked at her, but she did not meet his eyes. 

“Tell me,” he said, “and get it over.” 

She hesitated a moment, then moved closer, whispering a few 
words. And what she told him concerned themselves alone. 

“You are sure?” he said. 

“Quite sure.” 

Wheeler looked away from her down the quiet street. A little 
group had just turned the corner. It was composed of Clara, the half- 
grown colored girl, and his two children. She pushed a go-cart in 
which fretted the sleepy baby, while little Arty, tired and hot, clung 
whimpering to her skirt. 

Quite suddenly Wheeler seemed to be precipitated a year further on. 
He saw himself next July sitting on the same steps, wearing the same 
garments, and watching Clara turn the corner. A child was on each 
side of her, but she still pushed the go-cart. 

A choking sound recalled him to the present, and he saw his wife, 
her face buried in her hands, sobbing uncontrollably. 

“ Oh, Arthur,” she cried, “ don’t, don’t, look like that! I can’t help 
it, and it’s worse for me than it is for you anyhow.” 


Two hours later Wheeler stood in the corridor of the Navy Depart- 
ment and requested the key of his office from a watchman. The man 
knew him and handed it over promptly. 

“ Working nights?” he said. 

“Too hot to do anything else,” returned Wheeler, and wearily began 
the long ascent of the curved stone stairway. 

It was strange to be alone in the familiar room. Turning on the 
electric light over his desk, he sat down and wiped the drops of 
moisture from brow and lips. Then he reached for the papers he had 
put aside a few hours previous and dipped his pen in the ink. 

With compressed lips and steady hands he turned the type-written 
pages, altering a figure here and there, and scanning them carefully 
to be sure not one was overlooked. When he had finished he replaced 
his pen, and again wiped his brow. 

“God!” he breathed, and pushed away the papers. 

A glass door led to a baleony. He opened it and stepped out. 

There below him on one side lay the city with its broad avenues 
and imposing buildings; on the other the Mall stretched its wide ex- 
panse, with the Potomac shining like a silver ribbon where the moon- 
light touched it. 
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Wheeler sat upon the wide stone baluster and leaned his head 
against the wall of the building. He sat there motionless, and the 
moments passed unnoticed, until at last a sort of calmness stole over 
him. He felt no regret for what he had done, now that it was an 
accomplished fact. All the bills should be paid, Emmy and the children 
should go to the seashore, and in the fall a competent maid should 
help Clara with the housework. Emmy should have the rest and care 
she needed. He had done it, and he was glad it was over. What 
allegiance did he owe the Government anyhow? 

Down beneath him was the White House, flanked by the Treasury 
with its stores of wealth. At the end of the Avenue he could see the 
white dome of the Capitol, but the building itself was dark, for the law- 
makers had fled to cooler climes after refusing to consider an appeal 
for advance in pay of civil employees. His face darkened as he looked 
at the Capitol, and involuntarily he clinched his hands. 

“ D—— them!” he said aloud. “ But for them I could be honest.” 

Then he left the moonlit balcony to join Emmy in the stuffy front 
room, where he lay awake until morning. 


When Wheeler reached his desk next day, a red-haired, freckled boy 

stood at the window looking out. He was a temporary appointment 
fresh from the High School, and bubbling over with health and good 
nature. When his three months were up he would vanish from their 
horizon, but meanwhile he was popular in the room. 

He now nodded affably, and moved a little. 

“Morning,” he said. “Ill take myself off where I belong in a 
minute. I just came over to see the flag go up.” 

“The flag?” 

“Uh-huh. On the White House.” 

“Oh, yes.” Wheeler opened his desk. “So you like to see it?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Don’t you?” he asked. 

Why—yes, I guess so.” 

The raising of the White House flag had en ago ceased to interest 
Wheeler. He merely glanced at it now and then when he wished to 
know whether the President was at home. Not so Young America 
beside him, who as yet had no grievance against his Government. 

“There she goes!” he exclaimed. “See her?” 

Wheeler turned and looked also as the big flag slid up the staff 
and spread its stars and stripes in the morning sunlight. 

“ Pretty, ain’t it?” said the boy, and continued without waiting for 
a reply: “Gee! Would n’t George Washington be surprised if he 
could see it?” 

Why? 
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Wheeler asked the question idly. He wished his visitor would go, 
for he wanted to take a look at his last night’s work and send it to 
the printer. But the boy was in no hurry; he seated himself on a 
corner of the desk and prepared for conversation. 

“Why? Well, just look at the stars. Old George only started 
with thirteen, and now see em. Gee, but I’m glad to be an American! 
E pluribus unum, y’ know, and all that.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Wheeler, without enthusiasm ; “ but don’t you some- 
times think there are too many?” 

“ Not on your life! There’s always room for one more white star 
on that blue field. And it takes a lot of atoms to make a perfect 
whole.” 

He gave a sudden chuckle. 

“*Qne of many’! That’s us, Old Sport, you and me and some 
thousands of others. All helping Uncle Sam and trying to keep things 
straight in our special line. Yours is getting up specifications, and 
mine is pounding ’em out on the machine, but it’s up to both of us 
not to make mistakes.” 

He went again to the window and looked out. 

“ See her float,” he said. “I sort-a like to watch it, but-—” 

“ Well?” 

“ You’ll laugh, I reckon, but—well, I would n’t want to look at 
it if I’d done any mean, low-down trick. Say, let down easy on things 
you want copied to-day, won’t you? It’s hotter ’n blazes.” 

He went over to his own desk and promptly forgot the conversation. 
Wheeler also began the day’s routine, but more than once he found him- 
self looking over at the White House, where the colors of the flag 
gleamed in the strong sunlight. They were fast colors, no sun could 
fade them, and they held the eye insistently. 

He was tired and languid from lack of sleep, and very irritable. 
Everything fretted him, and he could not concentrate his mind upon 
his work. Twice he rang for a messenger to send the specifications 
to the printer, but when the man appeared he made another errand 
for him and kept the papers on his desk. 

Ten o’clock, eleven, half-past eleven. The clock ticked on, and 
Wheeler abandoned all pretense of work, sitting idle at his desk, pen 
in hand, even as he had sat there yesterday afternoon. He did not see 
the words before him. Instead, from every page he turned Emmy 
looked at him with wistful eyes; Emmy—who ought to be still young, 
but was not, and who needed rest and care. 

Then, quite suddenly, he saw Covington’s round red face, and heard 
his voice in hearty greeting. He knew just what would follow. They 
would dine at the Willard, where it was cool and there was music. 
With the coffee and cigars would come a folded slip of pink paper— 
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he could see Covington’s fat hand searching for it in his waistcoat 
pocket, and could almost feel his own fingers closing upon it. Then 
he would go home, and to-night Emmy would not complain that he had 
nothing to tell her. Covington would soon be here now. What was it 
he had said? 

“ Whatever happens, you cannot play a losing game.” 

Over in the corner the red-haired boy hammered his typewriter, 
doing his best in his special line and careful not to make mistakes. 
In his swivel-chair Wheeler went over words and figures, familiar now 
to the point of nausea and repellent to his eyes. 

Then, quite without his own volition, his hand sought the pen 
and dipped it in the ink. Once more he turned the pages, this time 
replacing his last night’s work with the original figures, writing dis- 
tinctly, and careful to make no mistake. 

He worked in a detached manner, as if the subject had no personal 
interest for him, but must be finished as soon as possible. He felt as 
if he were dreaming, but would waken soon, and he wished he might 
sleep indefinitely. 

The last page reached, he pushed the button for the messenger. 
Then he turned in his chair, and his tired eyes looked out over the 
White House, where the flag hung in straight limp folds against its 
staff. But as he gazed a puff of wind rippled these folds, finally 
raising it and spreading it against the blue background of the sky. 
Wheeler watched it until, the breeze gone, it drooped again upon the 
staff. 

“FE pluribus unum,” he muttered to himself. “One fool among 
many.” 

Then, aware of the waiting messenger, he handed him the papers. 

“ Here,” he said, “take these specifications to the printer, and be 
quick about it.” 


NEVER SAY THE WORLD GROWS OLD 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


EVER say the world grows old! 
Never say that love grows cold! 


Nay, the world’s as young to-day: 
As when first the pyramids 
Glowed beneath the dawning ray! 
And love looks from lifted lids 
Warm as when Semiramis 
Trembled ’neath her lover’s kiss 
In the bowers of Nineveh! 
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THE RETURN OF REBECCA 
By Minna Thomas Antrim 


“ Father!” almost gasped the heavily-veiled passenger. That 
was all, save close-clasped hands. 

At the sight of his regal-looking daughter, Nicholas Wanner had 
been too perturbed, just as Rebecca had been too amazed at his gaunt 
elderly figure, to be demonstrative. Ignoring the staring loungers 
she descended the snow-laden platform steps to be tucked into an anti- 
quated sleigh. That there was a new and royally adequate lap-robe, 
she noted. Nicholas, who was just convalescing from an attack of 
sciatica, finally climbed in, with evident discomfort, and they were off. 

It was a rough day for a woman to be out. The snow was waist- 
deep in places. For sixteen hours it had been coming down steadily. 
The wind bit savagely, and talking was out of the question. The 
girl shivered beneath her costly furs. She was not cold, but dread of 
a future that seemed as bleak and devoid of promise as the sapless, 
snow-topped trees they were passing assailed her. Almost furtively, 
father and daughter watched each other. Meanwhile, two miles away, 
Ellen Wanner waited, her eyes aglow. Life had nothing greater to 
give her than the supreme reward of her home-seeking child. The 
sound of sleigh-bells came nearer and nearer; in her heart joy belled 


in unison. 


“ | S this Beckie? ” 


Locked in what was to be her own room, freed at last from two 
pairs of adoring eyes, Rebecca Wanner threw herself upon the primly 
made bed and sobbed. The change in her life was so momentous, and 
she felt friendless, desolate indeed ; as strange toward those two devoted 
parents as toward any one she had elbowed upon the city streets. 
She did not love that brown-faced little woman, that weather-beaten 
man. She feared she never would. She had been so sure that up from 
her heart would well a very fountain of tenderness toward her mother 
and her father. Nothing of the sort had happened. Had Nature then 
no undertow? Did this “call of the blood” mean nothing? Or was 
she one of those weaklings whose emotions could be stirred only by 
constant proximity. Shocked at her insensibility, she jumped up. 
She walked to the window, and looked out listlessly. So this was Penn- 
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sylvania, her native State. The view was one to have delighted a 
less self-centred eye than Rebecca’s. For miles beyond, upon every 
side of the Wanner homestead, but widely scattered, were many 
substantial-looking farm-houses and barns. A church spire sharply 
pierced the west. What, she idly wondered, was the denomination? 
What were the religious beliefs of her parents? She turned from the 
window to look at her room. What a tomb! That the satin-smooth, 
curly maple bureau, with its curious brass trimmings, was worth its 
weight in gold; that the carvings upon the four-poster had been done 
by a master-craftsman two centuries ago, she did not realize. Later 
she valued them duly. For years she had been used to silken walls, to 
costly lace and cunningly placed mirrors; hence the bare room with 
its rag carpet, old prints, and small mirror over a square “ stand,” 
seemed forlorn indeed. 

As she rocked in the quaint chair beside the bed, vividly the past six 
months passed before her. She recalled her aunt’s varying moods; 
her fits of temper; her angling for titled introductions; her rudeness 
_ to all others in whom Rebecca had manifested more than a tepid inter- 

est. More clearly than all else came back the memory of her aunt’s 
contemptuous arraignment of Dr. Karl von Bulen, upon whose “ im- 
pertinence” in asking permission to pay his addresses to her niece 
hung their final quarrel. He had not asked the girl to marry 
him—not in so many words. But well Rebecca knew how he felt 
towards her, and she reciprocated—how heartily, separation from him 
was teaching her. Of the girl’s prospects as her aunt’s heiress he knew 
little and thought less. Indeed, the aunt had not hesitated to tell 
him that if her niece married contrary to her wishes, the girl would 
get nothing. Rebecca lived again that terrible moment when, aboard- 
ship, the rich woman, stricken with paralysis, had made pathetic 
efforts to speak to the girl whom she was taking back to her parents 
as a “thankless proposition.” Of her death within sight of New 
York Harbor, Rebecca thought shrinkingly, for to die unloved, un- 
mourned, because of a deliberately selfish existence, was too harrowing 
to dwell upon. It all seemed so remote, yet only one week had passed 
since the lonely funeral, and now, rendered by her aunt’s alternate 
pettings and scoldings wholly unfit properly to focus her future, Re- 
becca sat weeping dolorously, while her parents were thanking God 
for her home-coming. For a long while she wept silently, then, 
“T will love them, I will be happy. Oh, I am wicked, wicked!” she 
sobbed aloud. A timid knock brought her to her feet. Hastily she 
mopped her eyes, and admitted her mother. 

“You cry? What for you cry, my Beckie?” 

“Beckie!” How strange the homely derivative sounded ! 

Anxiously two mother-eyes peered into her tear-stained face. 
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“What for you cry, eh?” 

Rebecca walked over to the small mirror. 

“ My eyes do look red, don’t they, Mother? You see, the wind was 
in our faces coming from the station,” she hedged. 

Mrs. Wanner was not deceived, but “ Mother”—how the word 
thrilled her! 

Ach, well! in the future her little girl—“ little girl ” to her mother, 
in spite of her splendid height—should have no cause for tears. 
“Come now, we go eat,” she said briskly. 

As they sat down, the old clock in the hallway slowly struck the half- 
hour. Noon dinner to-day was half an hour late—the first time in 
many years. 


“Our Beckie goes ‘to sleep now,” Mrs. Wanner whispered to 
“Father” an hour later. 

How sweet it was to have their darling safely asleep at home, was 
in their thoughts. Upon Mrs. Wanner’s face, however, a worried 
expression deepened as the hours passed. 

The snow had drifted higher and higher. Night had come, yet 
the door of Beckie’s bedroom remained closed. 

“Ts she unhappy at coming home? No, not that. Surely that 
could not, must not, be,” the mother-heart protested. Creeping softly 
up the stairs once more, she “listened,” then tiptoed down again. 
Beckie still slept. 


When Nicholas Wanner “gave consent” that his wealthy sister 
should educate, and in a way adopt, his little daughter, he did 
so in a travail of soul few could have understood. 

That Beckie might be fortunate in material possessions, he realized, 
but with brimming eyes, carefully wiped, he measured the endless 
years before she would return to the old home. She would come back 
some day, but how? Perhaps as contemptuous of their simple ways as 
was his haughty sister. 

It was one of the conditions that if the child was to take advantage ~ 
of her aunt’s proposition, she was not to have her mind “ disturbed ” 
by visits to or from her parents. Upon this agreement depended the 
little one’s future. Had not his wife’s health been a matter of great 
concern, and his financial resources at a very low ebb, Nicholas Wanner 
would have sternly refused his sister’s offer. 

For days after his child’s departure, the father feared that he 
was to be doubly bereft, but he forgot that Nature works her greatest 
miracles in silence. 

A week after the child’s going, Ellen Wanner came downstairs and 
took up her duties exactly where she had left off three months before. 
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She had a two-fold incentive now. Her “man” surely needed her, 
and so some day would Beckie. Meanwhile, Nicholas and she had to 
work hard and save money. 

During the third year after Rebecca’s going, a big railroad decided 
that it would be expedient to build an extension. The lush meadow 
of Nicholas Wanner alone prevented its immediate beginning. Various 
sums were offered, but Nicholas warily shook his head, while Ellen 
uttered broken but emphatic negatives. As their good fortune willed 
it, the railroad people could not delay as long in their bargaining 
as they would have liked, hence those “ stubborn Wanners ” had to have 
their price. 

So it came to pass that one golden October day became memorable 
because thereon Nicholas Wanner thrust into the middle of their 
checked “ chaff bag” (upon which he and Ellen always slept) Beckie’s 
fortune. Joy-dumb they lay that night, each giving wordless thanks 
that now their beloved child would not have to harry her soul and wear 
away her youth as had they. She would never have to “ plague herself ” 
in case Sarah failed her. Nicholas knew his erratic sister, and in her 
‘promises put little trust. 

In fear, and literally trembling, they went into town and to- 
gether placed Beckie’s windfall in bank, returning to renew their 
accustomed duties. For what was in the bank was but a beginning. 
Their ambition had grown overnight. Year after year they toiled 
and saved, denying themselves for Love’s sake all save necessities. 


It was a far more cheerful young beauty who came down to the 
early breakfast table the next morning. As she waited to be served— 
her mother insisted—she discovered that the combined living and din- 
ing room in which she sat was a picture. Its quaint assembling of 
old Dutch furniture, its sideboard and rush-bottom chairs, its curious 
old blue and pink Delft and Staffordshire and tall brass candlesticks, 
would have delighted much more critical eyes. Especially attractive 
was the row of primly set flower-pots radiantly abloom upon each wide 
window-sill. 

“ What a charming room!” she finally exclaimed. “It needs only 
the tulips, to be perfect.” Her mother smiled happily. 

- But you don’t eat, my Beckie: you must eat yourself done,” she 
cautioned. 

With this amazing phrase, Rebecca wrestled ingloriously, then, 
“Does my mother speak German?” she wondered. That tongue had 
come to her quite as naturally as English. Making a curious Dutch 
silver spoon her excuse, she asked her mother a question. With de- 
lighted surprise, Mrs. Wanner replied in flawless German. Then, 
turning to her husband: 
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“Our Beckie she speaks High German! Oh, so good that is!” she 
glowed. Whereupon she began to explain to Rebecca how impossible 
it had been for her to acquire “ English” in her youth. Her father 
and mother had used pure German habitually; English as spoken by 
the surrounding folk her father had sternly prohibited. 

“Was my grandfather born in Germany?” asked Rebecca. 

“Your grandmother was from Holland, but your grandfather was 
an officer in the German army. I have his medals.” 

“But why did he come to America?” 

The little brown woman’s eyes filled slowly. Her father’s wrongs 
had been hers always. 

“He offended a greater man, and was exiled, his property taken. 
All that was left is—what you see,” concluded Mrs. Wanner, alluding 
to what was in the house. 

“ But you met my father in this country?” She smilingly glanced 
toward her other parent. 

“ When we were little ones, yes.” Another tender glance flew across 
to the man, who sat rapturously listening to his wife and the child 
for whom they had waited so long. Rebecca noticed it all, mentally 
lashing herself that she had so little to give in return. 

“And so you were married and lived happily ever afterward?” 
she ended merrily. 

A slow flush crept into two elderly faces. They had married and 
been very happy, but it was not their way to speak of it, even to each 
other; nevertheless, as “ Mother” passed the second cup of coffee to 
“Father,” their hands touched, and each knew that the old thrill 
survived. 

From that time, Rebecca and her Mother spoke German, discarding 
the language in which Mrs. Wanner was so consciously at a disadvan- 
tage. As the weeks multiplied, the girl’s heart grew lighter in spite of 
the fact that perhaps never again would she see a laughing pair of 
eyes that had looked the question he dared not ask upon their last 
morning together in Carlsbad. 

She was content, almost happy. How dear the little woman with 
the graying hair and old-fashioned ways had become to her, Reba, as 
she had been called by her aunt, had not quite realized, until one after- 
noon she happened in upon her mother when overcome by sleep. So 
softly she was breathing, that she seemed not to breathe at all. Her 
beautifully shaped but work-hardened hands were crossed peacefully 
upon an alarmingly still breast. With a throb of agony like unto noth- 
ing she had ever felt before, Rebecca knelt and peered into the quiet 
face.. “Thank God, oh, thank God! ” she murmured, the while laying 
her fresh young cheek against the clasped hands. “ My blessed little 
Mother!” she whispered brokenly. “ My poor tired little Mother!” 
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Then, lest she wake the sleeper, she stole softly out of the room. It 
was hereafter to be her greatest joy to live for them, to adopt their 
ways. Many an evening was spent by the fireside in taking them over 
the route of her own travels. To see the Fatherland, her mother had 
often expressed a keen desire. The quiet man upon the other side 
of the huge fireplace said little, but he was beyond words content. 
His child had come home, his cup was full. The letter of repudiation 
that her aunt had threatened to write to Nicholas had never been 
written, nor had Reba yet heard that a modest fortune lay ready for 
her spending in a nearby bank. In this crisis of their lives, money 
meant little to those who literally had slaved for it. 

Mrs. Von Schuyler’s will had never been mentioned. Reba, how- 
ever, often thought of it. Had she and her aunt not quarrelled, she 
would have millions, and so be able to make life a very easy thing 
for the two old souls, who were not “old” really, but so sadly work- 
worn, and who had suffered privations, she feared, whilst upon her 
had been squandered so much money. Self-contempt stung her anew 
whenever she thought of their hardships. 

One morning, about six weeks after her home-coming, a passing 
wagoner halted. 

“ Come out once, here ’s two letters,” he bawled. Rebecca returned 
to the house with a huge businesslike envelope and a letter bearing a 
foreign post-mark. Quickly she tore open the letter, at the first words 
of which an exquisite pink covered her like a veil: 


Tue Ritz, Fesruary 2, 1907. 
Dearest ONE: 

I am leaving my patients to a colleague and am coming to your 
big country. I must see you. I must hear if it is true that my love 
would be unwelcome. From your own lips it must come to make it 
seem true, for surely upon that last wonder-morning, I was not 
dreaming when I saw in your dear face the answer to a question that 
I did not then, in honor, dare to ask. 

Enough! I sail next week in the Cedric. I shall find that farm- 
house in Eastern Pennsylvania whence your lamented aunt said you 
were to go direct. I shall seek her lawyers, then the consul, if need 
be, for find you, will I. 

Until then, dear one, 

auf Wiedersehen, 
Tuy Kart. 


Then the other letter demanded her attention. After reading it, 
for a few moments she sat amazed, speechless. Then— 
“ Mother,” she said quietly, “ Aunt Sarah has left me three million 


dollars.” 
For a tense moment, Ellen Wanner stared stupidly, then sank upon 


a chair limply. 
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“Beckie! Beckie!” she moaned. “ You—won’t—go—away?” 
Piteously her voice trailed to trembling silence. 

“ Never, little Mother!” Rebecca cried passionately. “ Never will 
I go again, unless I take you and Daddy with me.” The wistful face 
brightened. 

“Thou art very happy, dear one?” the mother asked. 

In spite of the glory that had just come to her, before the beatific 
sacrificial glow in the elder woman’s soft brown eyes, Rebecca stood 
humbly. 

“Happy?” she breathed. “Oh, little Mother, I am the happiest 
girl in God’s good world to-day!” ‘Then, impelled by something 
stronger than self, she gathered the small woman with passionate 
tenderness to her exultant young breast. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


BY ROSE HENDERSON 


with dew; 
The birches gleam white where the crescent moon shines, and 
the quivering stars glisten through. 
© humming-bird, stop in your ’wildering flight, the sunset has parted 
the curtains of night, 
And the purple creeps into the blue. 


T: fire-flies glow in the clematis vines, and the roses are weighted 


There is never a sound in the peony-bed where the deepening elm- 
shadow falls, 
But out of the hush of the leaves overhead a querulous mother-bird 
calls ; 
The houses are dark in the clustering trees, and the hollyhock blossoms 
are heavy with bees 
Where the ivy hangs over the walls. 


O midsummer night, with your perfume and dew, with your mist- 
shrouded moon and your stars, 
You have wakened the beat of a joy strange and new, that the limit 
of sense holds and mars. 
You have touched the wild pulse of my spirit-born breath that leaps to 
the struggle of life against death, 
And lures me beyond the earth-bars. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF 
TRINITY TIM 


By George Rothwell Brown 


renewal of a friendship had been observed—“ Skeets, how ‘s 
Trinity Tim? I’m ’most afraid to ask. He hasn’t gone 
the red-eye route and cashed in?” 

I was back in the Panhandle cow country for the first time in ten 
years. Naturally, the first thing I did when I fell off the stage at 
Blind Smith’s was to round the boys up and do the expected thing 
at the bar; and the second thing was to make some inquiries about 
those who were n’t there. Some of the old crowd were hanging around 
the store porch, just as in the old days: the same old sheep-hide 
and leather chaps; the same old straw-paper cigarettes, the same old 


“6 See I said, after the customary formalities attending the 


set-back game, and the same old grimy deck. They complained bitterly. 


of the encroachments of civilization. 

“Dern me!” said Skeets Shorter, twisting a fresh cigarette, “ it ’s 
getting so plumb crowded a honest hombre can’t breathe. I’d bet 
a two-year-old steer against a horse blanket that you could n't ride 
fifty mile from here nowheres without gettin’ bumped off by a wire 
fence. Over in Deaf Smith, now, I’m a Greaser if they ain’t holdin’ 
meetin’s and celebratin’ like ——— jest because the derned county ’s in- 
creased two hundred and forty-six per cent! Braggin’ about the popu- 
lation, by ——! Why, I reckon half this outfit sleeps in beds now 
o’ nights, and don’t lose no standin’ by it, nuther. 

“As for Trinity Tim, no, he ain’t drunk hisself into no early 
grave. On the contrary, so to speak, he’s married.” 

Skeets had expected me to be surprised, and I was. He waited 
for the astonishment to sink in; then he said: 

“T should ejaculate not! Yep, Tim’s spliced, and wears his 
boots inside o’ his pants every day in the week, incloodin’ Sunday. 


When was this here disaster pulled off? It must have been a couple © 


of year ago. There’s a kid out to Tim’s ranch now. It was right 

after the spring round-up, comin’ three year. Tim was.down to 

Langtry, gettin’ over a lickerin’, when what should come by but one 
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of them theatrical trains, full o’ these here actor-men, and females, too. 
They ’d been givin’ of a performance up to Paso, and was travellin’ in 
style fur San Antone, when alone comes a freight and bumps her off 
the rails. Engine and all, clean off. I tell you there was some excite- 
ment—some ! 

“Tim was right there and seen it. He rode up easy-like and 
watched, when all of a sudden one of the winders riz up right where 
Tim’s cayuse was smellin’ the car over to see what it was like, and 
‘Tim looked di-rect into the eyes of a bang-up, reg’lar angel-face. ‘Tim 
said alongside o’ her he’d never seed nobody who was as good as a 
busted flush, but I reckon that was goin’ some strong, ’cause there 
was Greaser Kate and Madge—you knowed Madge, down at the Three 
Jacks? She’s passed ’em in, now—fell off the dance-hall gallery 
a-waltzing one night. Well, them two was some good, I might allow, 
and plumb lovin’ to Tim, too. But alongside o’ this’n, he said, they 
warn’t as good as a lame yearlin’ in a stampede. 

“Tt was about first mornin’ drink time, and her hair was all 
mussed up jest beautiful to see, and there she was in her bunk all 
fluffy and white, and her pink arms showin’ through her what-you-may- 
call-it, and so, naturally, Tim swollered his tobacker. He was roped, 
throwed, and tied, plumb, and he knowed it. There ’s one thing about 
Tim, if I do have to say it myself: he ain’t never laid down to no 
two-legged gringo yet, but when he seed this here squaw lookin’ up 
at him with them baby-blue beads o’ her’n he jest throwed up both 
hands. 

“ Dern me, she was as nervous as a Mexican ant on a hot rock, and 
when Tim told her about the wrack she come right on through the 
window, and lit into his arms, and him lookin’ as silly as a yellow 
pup that ’d cornered a bobcat. He rode her over to the store porch, 
and wrapped her in a blanket, and give her a dram out o’ his bottle, 
and rolled her a cigarette, like she asked him to, and then he camped 
right there by her, and wouldn’t budge. In my opinion—you kin 
take it fur what it’s wurth—if anybody ’d been dying on them ears, 
they might ’a’ died and be —— to ’em, fur all Tim’d cared. He 
would n’t ’a’ left the squaw, not fur a earthquake. He fetched her 
outfit from the bunk, and after she ’d gone into a little corner behind 
a bar’l, with Tim standing guard with a gun in each hand to hold 
off the crowd, and had dressed herself, and eemerged all fixed up fit 
to start a fight, he hung around like a Indian at a camp kitchen, and 
he was that tongue-tied he could n’t tell his name. 

“She told him her’n, though, and -by and by she got out a passel 
of scraps from noospapers and things, and read him all about herself. 
And say, she was one of them sure ’nuff actresses. She showed Tim 
a picture o’ herself all dressed up something scand’lous, not kivered 
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up much, you know, jest plain legs, and carrying a lance with a rag 
on the end of it. She said her name was Millie Miller, and that 
she made four hundred dollars a week when she was on Broadway, and 
only come out southwest fur her health. 

“Tim allowed how he made forty dollars a month, and not Mex, 
nuther, ridin’ fences fur old man Peppergill, but that they could live 
mighty well on that, his own board bein’ inclooded, and she not eatin’ 
much, and he wanted her to marry him right off, but she was that 
contrary she would n’t do it. I’ve knowed a heap o’ women, in my 
time, and there ain’t no difference in ’em. Let ’em know you want 
‘em to do a thing, and that’s the very thing theyll be derned if 
they ’ll do. There ain’t but one way to do with ’em, in my judgment 
—you kin take it fur what it’s wurth—rope ’em, and take ’em along! 
This here one bluffed Tim the whole day, and said shed think about 
it, and got him ’most loco. Then Tim burnt up the trail to Yellow 
Post, and brought a parson back, and killed two horses doing it, but 
when he blowed in he found they ’d fixed up the wrack and the whole 
bunch was gone. The whole bloody outfit had vamoosed, incloodin’ 
her. 

“She left him her picture, and a letter invitin’ him to come to 
Noo York, and Tim carried it around with him till it ’most wore 
out. 

“Tim didn’t show up at the X-X fur two months. We were 
gettin’ up a collection to buy a monument down to Albuquerque and 
have somethin’ appropriate scratched on it, when one day he come 
limpin’ back. The boss put him to work again, but we all seed Tim 
warn’t hisself no more. He was that thin he cut a saddle every time 
he throwed a leg over a bronc’s back, and his eyes had dropped down 
inside his head. From bein’ one of the pertest boys in the whole 
outfit, always dressin’ hisself up and keepin’ his hair greased as slick 
as a wet gut, he got so he warn’t no more than a shadder, and did n’t have 
no more style to him than a grizzly b’ar. He polished up a sardine- 
can with sand till it got shiny, and kep’ her picture in that, to keep 
the edges from gittin’ frayed out, and wore it inside his shirt, and 
the blamed thing kep’ him that scratched and cut up till you ’d think 
he ’d been fightin’ a mountain lion. 

“He warn’t much good, after that, but about every two months 
would draw his wages and hit the trail for E] Paso, and git drunk, 
and try to bust the faro bank in the Silver King with them eighty 
dollars. 

“You kin make me jump with a .22 if one night he did n’t do it! 
He run them two months’ pay up to three thousand, got hisself a 
little leather pouch fur his clothes, shoved the coin in, and bought 
hisself a ticket to Fort Worth. 
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“O’ course he didn’t care none about Fort Worth. Tim had n’t 
bin on no train o’ cars up to that time. He come out to Texas in a 
prairie schooner with his pap when he was an infant, before the S. P. 
went through, and when he started out for Noo. York he allowed to 
be cautious and circumspect. He only bought hisself tickets from one 
town to another, because he figured out that the railroad would work 
off a marked card on him somehow, and it required him two weeks 
to git to Kansas City. Tim said he looked into one o’ them sleepin’ 
cars with bunks in ’em, but he said he could n’t stand ’em. He said 
it was all right at night, but he wanted a place to sit down in the 
daytime. 

“He fooled around Kansas City fur a week, kinder gittin’ used 
to a big town, so as Noo York would n’t shock him too much all in 
a heap. One day he was walkin’ down the street when he seed a sign 
in a store which said: ‘ Special to-day—$2.65 to Pittsburg.’ 

“He figured it could n’t be got no cheaper than that, so he got 
a ticket quick, before they was all sold, and that night he started out 
again. When the brakeman yelled, ‘ Pittsburg!’ Tim git out. 

“Tim said he had read considerable geography, and always sup- 
posed Pittsburg was full of smoke and red glare and cinders from 
the smelters, but this town was as black as the inside of a cow. 
He seed a man with a lantern on the platform and asked him how 
soon he could git a car to Philadelphia—not wishing to make the 
whole blamed jump at once—and the man told him he was a derned 
fool. Then Tim kinder inquired around-like, and when he diskivered 
he was in Pittsburg, Kansas, he was the maddest man in the world. 
He said if he could have got the man what named them two towns 
the same, he’d have filled him so full o’ lead you could have filed 
on him for a mineral claim. 

“ But after he landed in Noo York he said it was grand. Nothin’ 
but saloons, and the gaudiest places, and everybody free and affable, 
and willin’ to accommodate a man and take a drink and be sociable 
and friendly. Tim took a thousand with him and cached the balance 
in his pouch at the depot, and all they charged him fur it was four 
bits, and it was worth it, too. Then he started out scoutin’ fur the 
gal. 
“He had her picture in the sardine can, and every place he went 
he lined the boys up at the bar and then he confidentially requested 
them if they knowed her. Tim told me it was surprisin’ how many 
of them there actresses there was in Noo York. The place was fairly 
infested with ’em, and every opery house in town had bunehes 0’ 
pictures out in front, showin’ all kinds of female women, and Tim 
said he could n’t tell ’em from his gal to save his life, they was all 
so dressed up alike—no real clothes, you know; just plain legs. 
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“Tim ain’t no quitter. He kep’ on the trail, scoutin’ around, 
and before long he had as much as a dozen of the boys he’pin’ to 
look, too. Mostly they ’d sit around saloons, wonderin’ where she could 
be. But it seemed there warn’t no Millie Miller in Noo York, and 
nobody knowed her. 

“Then one night he allowed how he would find her hisself, or 
bust. He’d go to every opery house in town. The first one he struck 
he bought a ticket, and hung around till the doors opened, and went 
in. It was kinder dark in there at first, but in about an hour some- 
body—Tim did n’t see who it was—turned up the lights, and by and 
by two or three men crawled from under the platform and begun 
tunin’ up. They was the fiddlers. Then some more o’ ’em come in, 
and then the people herded in, in a bunch. They was grand-lookin’, 
and the ladies was simply beautiful, but not dressed up much around 
the neck, so Tim allowed they was dance-hall girls most likely. 

“ After a while somebody pulled the curtain up, and the play 
started. Tim said it was the grandest play he’d ever seen, and the 
‘most excitin’est, and he seed ‘Ten Nights in a Barroom’ down to 
Albuquerque once. There was a man in it that ought to have been 
lynched about ten year before, which would have saved all the trouble, 
only nobody done it, so there he was, jest raisin’ the deuce at every 
clip. Tim said he’d jest about jedged he was the yellowest coyote 
he’d ever struck, when all of a sudden the back door opened and she 
come into the room. 

“Tim knowed her right off. There warn’t no mistake, there she 
was. She wore a dress with diamonds all over it, and the tail of it 
so long she had to carry it around in her hand. She was just lovely. 
Tim was agoin’ to let her know he was there, when all of a sudden the 
yellow coyote come lopin’ up to her, and, judgin’ there might be trouble, 
Tim decided to lay low. 

“Trouble come, all right—plenty of it. This hombre had robbed 
a bank, or stuck up a stage, or done somethin’ or other that was 
low-down, and he had to take to the mountains, and wanted the girl 
to light out with him. She didn’t want to go, and then this skunk 
said if she did n’t he’d tell everybody about somethin’ or other she ’d 
done once that she-was tryin’ to keep dark. She bust into tears, and 
the coyote, he made a grab fur her. Tim jumped up, and as he riz 
he throwed both guns. 

“<«That’s my gal,’ he says, quiet-like, between his teeth, and then 
he gave the cub the fightin’ word. 

“ Sefior Coyote took one sight o’ them there six-shooters o’ Tim’s, 
and then jumped behind the gal, so, o’ course, Tim could n’t do 
nothin’. By that time Tim said the place reminded him of the herd 
in a thunder-storm. Before he could git up where the angel-face was, 
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the curtain come down with a bang. Tim felt tolerable foolish. Then 
a couple o’ men come easy-like down the path in the middle of the 
theatre, and said the manager wanted to see him, so Tim shoved his 
guns back, and went on out to a little office-like place. He told all 
about it—how he’d come up with her in the wrack, and had come 
all the way to Noo York to git her—everythin’. The boss turned to 
a sort of a scout in a little cage where there was one of these here 
talking telephones and told him to tell the sergeant never mind, that 
it warn’t no case for the police. 

“Then the manager shook hands with Tim and told him he’d 
give him fifty dollars a week, reg’lar, if he’d come around and do 
it every night. Said it would make the piece go, and be the best 
advertisement in the world. But Tim said he must be goin’ back home 
right soon. By and by the boss brought her around. 

“She told Tim she’d been made a star, and was named Mildred 
Millington now, which was the reason he had n’t diskivered her be- 
fore. He wanted her to marry him right off and would n’t listen to 
no arguments, but she balked. He could n’t hobble her nohow. Then 
the boss whispered somethin’ in her ear, and she said she’d think it 
over and let him know in about a week. 

“This made Tim feel mighty good. When he told her he’d come 
all the way to git her and fetch her back to X-X, and showed her her 
picture in the sardine-can, she laughed so Tim said it did a man’s 
heart good to see her, she was so beautiful and innocent and baby- 
like. 

“The next day, dern my eyes if every noospaper in Noo York 
did n’t know all about it! They told about everything, and didn’t 
miss nothin’, and some of ’em had pictures o’ Tim, and some of the 
pictures had him on a horse. It does beat the Greasers how gossip 
travels, don’t it? 

“Fur the next week Tim said he didn’t git a chanst to sleep, 
he was travelling around so. Everybody was glad to know him, and 
followed him wherever he went, and heaps of ’em borrowed money 
from him or bought him drinks. Every night the manager sent a 
autymobile around to the theatre, where Tim had a seat in a box, and 
after the play took ’em both to the gayest hotels. Tim said he fairly 
swum in booze—none of your rotgut, but the genuine article, that 
could n’t cost less than six bits a throw, and tasted prickly, like a 
cactus. 

“Every night Tim ’d ask her to splice up, and every time he 
done it she said she’d let him know in a week, and every mornin’ 
the noospapers would be laying bets whether he ’d git her or not. 

“Tim allowed she was the grandest actress that ever was, and 
it got so it was all a man could do to git a seat at her theatre. He 
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said the play was all make-believe, and that the coyote that wanted 
to run off with her had a bald head and two children, and was quiet 
and respectable, and didn’t mean a word of it, only it was wrote 
that way in the play, so he had to do it. Tim said o’ course he 
could n’t kill him, but I don’t know; I think I would. A man ain’t 
got no right to be goin’ around insultin’ women like that, under no 
circumstances. 

“Finally Tim told the squaw he had to go back, and jest raged 
around, so she said all right, she’d marry him. All the arrangements 
was made, and there was goin’ to be a weddin’ to make your hair curl. 
Tim said he wanted it to lay over anythin’ in the splicin’ line that 
was ever done. He went down to the train-shed and got the pouch, 
and took them two thousand yellow boys and bought a diamond ring 
that would choke a steer, and the noospapers jest fannin’ it along.” 

“ By Jove!” I interrupted, “so Trinity Tim married a Broadway 
show girl and brought her out here to Texas! Now, if that’s not 
romance——” 

“He did not,” said Skeets, twisting a fresh cigarette. “He did 
not. The day the weddin’ was to be pulled off, she lit out to Europe 
with one o’ them rich Wall Street sharks that had bin payin’ to make 
her a star. The play went up with a bang, busted flat and owin’ 
everybody, and the manager left town between two days. There warn’t 
nobody left fur Tim to fight, so he come home. And he was so mad 
he up and married Sam McCarthy’s widder. She’s the homeliest 
woman that ever came to these parts, I reckon, but Tim’s got a 
ranch o’ his own now, and four hundred head, and wears his boots 
inside his pants every day in the week, incloodin’ Sunday. But I 
shorely advise you, if you see him, not to make no mention o’ no 
actresses or nothin’ like that.” 


A CHILD'S EVENING PRAYER 


BY ROLAND RATHBONE 


*Midst all their business cares, 
Before they go to bed at night 
Forget to say their prayers. 


D EAR Lord, they say that many men, 


Lord, may I not grow up like that, 
Though sore my troubles be, 

But always find the time to have 
My good-night talk with Thee! 


a 
ae 
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THREE BUNGALOWS AT 
SMALL COST 


Specially Designed for Our Readers by Wilberforce Jenkins, a Bun- 
galologist of Many Years’ Experience. 


1. 
THE NEVERSHUT 


either of hickory or chestnut-maple, a couple of post-holes, and 

a cross-beam, at a cost not exceeding ten thousand dollars. 
The materials are easily obtained in almost any section of the country, 
with the possible exception of the holes, which will have to be specially 
prepared and cannot be had ready made. Any quality of timber will 
suffice, but the holes must be new, and used while fresh. The finished 
construction is pleasing to the eye, is always cool, but not water-proof, 
being open both at the front and at the rear, and having no eaves to 
protect it. It will not need fire-places at any season of the year, for 
the reason that, owing to the simplicity of its construction, fires can 
be built in the middle of it without seriously endangering the wood- 
work, which, being limited in quantity, is correspondingly little ex- 
posed. The air in a Bungalow of this design is always fresh, no 
matter how much or what quality of tobacco the occupant may smoke, 
and, there being no kitchen, kitchen-odors are entirely absent. It has 
no windows to rattle in storms, or doors to bang or to be kept locked. 
Indeed, a burglar, even if he were tempted to enter it, would find 
himself out on the other side before he knew it, thanks to the 
peculiarities of its design. It has the additional advantage of not 
needing furniture, which is a great saving in the expense of main- 
tenance, though a hammock swung between the posts would prove a 


T HIS attractive little edifice can be built with two upright posts, 
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desirable adjunct to its comforts. The fact that it is not water-proof 
makes it desirable that the tenant should have an umbrella always at 
hand during the rainy season, as well as a rubber blanket for use on 
showery nights. The plan has been drawn with an especial eye to 
the needs of those who wish to keep open house. Built of polished 
mahogany, rosewood, or ebony, the cost will of course be somewhat 
increased, but this is more than offset by the omission of shingles, 
clapboards, or wood of any kind on the front and rear elevations 


II. 
THE BARN-DOOR LEAN-TO 


A 


Tus charming bit of renaissance work can be built exclusive of 
plumbing and ornamental rococo embellishments for less than eight 
thousand dollars, provided the construction is given careful supervision. 
It is made of two barn-doors, with tent pegs, four in number, to hold 
the sides A and B. A few nails or screws carefully inserted at the 
apex of the inverted V after the barn-doors are leaned against each 
other will add to the stability of the completed structure, but are not 
necessary except in localities where the wind is over sixty miles an 
hour in blow-power. This style of Bungalow can be made mosquito- 
proof at slight extra expense if portiéres of green linsey-woolsey, or 
tarleton, are hung at the front and rear entrances, and kept screwed 
down so that they may not flap open on breezy nights; and care must be 
also taken that there are no knot-holes in the materials of which it 
is constructed. Its breeziness depends much on the prevailing winds. 
Lateral winds will leave it warm within in autumn, while frontal 
or rearal breezes in summer will keep it cool during the heated season. 
At an extra cost of not more than five thousand dollars, it can be 
built upon a pivot so as to revolve and catch, or shut off, the prevailing 
breeze, according to the desires of the tenant. This cost may be 
materially reduced if the builder is able to find within convenient 
hauling distance a second-hand locomotive turn-table no longer needed 
by the railway management. If the barn-doors are not available for 
any reason, old-fashioned cellar-doors of the same size will do quite 
as well. 
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III. 
THE DIOGENES PORTABLE 


For a single man, the Diogenes Portable is one of the most con- 
venient Bungalows made. It should not in any case run above 
seven thousand five hundred dollars in cost, and should be bought 
ready-made rather than built. It is constructed of staves, hoops, and 
a single bung-hole, the latter to admit light and air, and also to be 
used as a speaking-tube when the occupant wishes to speak to anybody 
on the outside without going out. Having two ends, and being light 
and easily reversible, it can be used upside-down at night as a sleeping- 
room, and by day turned the other way as a breakfast table, a tom- 
tom, or a seat; and when in transit provides a fairly-acceptable sub- 
stitute for a trunk. If a cork is also provided, it can likewise be 
used as a bath-tub. These Bungalows come in a variety of sizes, from 
what is technically termed the nail-keg size up to the hogshead dimen- 
sions. For a large man, the last is by all means the preferable, but 
in a country infested with flies it is not desirable that it should have 
been previously used for sugar or molasses. Indeed, the flour-barrel 
bungalow gives the greatest degree of satisfaction. The nail-points 
on the inside should be carefully removed before occupancy, and 
before retiring for the night in it the tenant should see that 
it is firmly fixed on a flat base, lest it tip over and roll down- 
hill with him. This style is called the Diogenes Portable because, 
while it is not a tub, it is an improvement thereon, and would doubtless 
have been used by that Philosopher in preference to the other had it 
been as immediately available. In its portability, adaptability to 
other uses, freedom from plumbing, and generally picturesque features, 
it sufficiently resembles the original Bungalow of the Sage to warrant 
the use of the title. It has the singular advantage that while the 
occupant is protected from wind and weather on all sides, it has only 
two sides to be kept in repair—the inside and the outside. 


There are no rounds of drinks in the ladder of success. 


THE LABOR EDITOR 


By Grayce Druitt Latus 


Telegram from John Wilson, Editor of the Sunberry “ Post,” to his 
old-time friend, Esra Field, Editor of the Pittsburg “ Times,” Mon- 
day, January 25, 1910. 


r. Esra Frevp, Editor Pittsburg Times. 
Charles Rathorne will call to-day. Has good head, active 
pair legs. Give him a trial, if you can. 


Telegram received by Miss Gyn Rosser from Charles Rathorne, 
Tuesday, January 26, 1910. 


Thank our friend Wilson for kind recommendation of me to Mr. 
Field. Has given me a chance. Mean to make good. 
CHARLES 


Letter addressed to Miss Gyn Rosser, Wednesday, January 27, 1910. 


Dearest GYN: 

I have visions already of an early realization of the home we planned 
for a distant future. It’s thirty per old Field is to give for my brain 
and legs, and you bet I mean to make good use of both in my business. 
I work until four a.m., but what does it matter how long or how hard 
if a vision of the Angel for whom you are laboring is your reward at 
quitting time? The ivory frame makes an exquisite setting for your 
trustful little face, and the white wreath, emblematic of the purity 
of the soul peering forth from the eyes it encircles, shall guard me from 
all evil. 

Oh, yes, dear, I have a title. But I know what you will answer. 
T can hear you even now reproving my vanity by truthfully remark- 
ing, “ All titles are worthless and a mockery unless acquired by honor- 
able, worthy service.” I am Labor Editor, and the fellows at the 
office say all my predecessors have been moved up the line into positions 
of power and plenty. 

Who knows, dear? Perhaps it will be a satin brocade (is this the 
most elegant of silky stuffs?) that I will be able to buy Mother for our 
wedding. With your kind permission, may I change the furnishings 
we have planned for our living-room from Mission to real Flemish? 
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It’s more elegant, and I wish for the riches of Aladdin only that your 
beauty may have the proper setting. 

Don’t reprove me for my love of the luxurious. A rebuke for that 
failing of mine would serve as a rebuke for my love of your own self. 
You are the concern of my every wish, and for your happiness and the 
gratification of your every whim I mean to make good and prosper. 
Oh, how happy we shall be when you join me in this wonderful 


city ! 


Your own 


CHARLES 


Telegram from Senator Ray to his henchman, A. Fording, 
March 11, 1910. 


Keep eye on Rathorne and report. Don’t understand motive in 
make-up of his labor page. Is he one of us? 


Telegram of A. Fording to Senator Ray, in reply, March 12, 1910. 


Been watching Rathorne since his arrival. Raw country fellow, 
sharp eyes, clear brain. Governed by conscience, attitude favoring 
labor. Put him through usual routine. Unapproachable. Stupid in 
getting next our methods. Will have one of our men trail him, find 
a weak spot, and report. 


Letter addressed to Miss Gyn Rosser from Charles Rathorne, 
April 16, 1910. 
Dearest Gyn: 

I am so happy, darling, that the locket met with your approval. You 
omitted in your reply even a little rebuke about extravagance. Our 
bank account is growing, sweetheart mine, and the sum total is now 
two hundred and twelve dollars. Hurrah! 

Mother says she fears a surplus of flesh because of the abundance 
of good things I send her. Old Field is much pleased with my work, 
and everybody says my labor editorials are hummers. But, dearest, here 
is the reason for my success. Mother and I have had a hard struggle 
since Father met his death on the railroad. The great injustice of 
some employers to their faithful employees impressed me at an early 
age, and I am full of love for my labor. It’s a latent song given voice, 
dear. I am earning the title of Labor Editor, dearest Gyn, by faithful 
service. It’s a great business, voicing the needs and woes of the 
working folks. 

Darling, I can’t find out who my admirer is, but don’t you think the 
enclosed slip was written by a masculine hand? I don’t want to think 
it’s a woman, I want the deep admiration of only my mother and 
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sweetheart expressed by a feminine hand. Mother says she is feeding 
all the neighbors on the dainties I readdress to her from this ardent 
unknown friend. The sender always incloses a note and impresses on 
me the fact that it is my fearlessness and conciseness in making known 
so much hitherto unwritten, concerning the toilers, that has captivated 
him(?). 

If the unknown friend’s generosity continues after our wedding we 
shall feast on the dainties of the Epicureans. To be truthful, dear, I 
do not like being the recipient of any unknown person’s bounty, but 
lest by refusing I should cause grief to some kindly soul, I accept. Am 
I right? 

A crust of your baking excels the most wonderful dainty of the un- 
known donor, and best of all, dear, very soon I’ll provide the flour. 
Had n’t the wedding better be earlier than we planned, little girl? 
Success is not satisfying without some dear one close at hand to share it. 

Shall I send the silk brocade to Mother to make ready for the wed- 
ding? 


Your own 


CHARLES 


Telegram from A. Fording to Senator Ray, April 17, 1910. 


As per instructions used every effort to get goods on Rathorne. Only 
weak point two women, mother, sweetheart. Working that score. He 
don’t fall to cash. Laid other lines. 


Telegram from Senator Ray to A. Fording in reply to foregoing, 
April 17, 1910. 

Muzzle Rathorne. Hurting our chances at June primaries. Got 
heads his eight predecessors. Not possible raw country fellow can 
evade us. If it’s money you’re balking over, name your price. I’ll 
forward same at once. 


Special delivery letter from Senator Ray to A. Fording, April 18, 1910. 
Dear ARTHUR: 

Perhaps I can give you a scent. Could it be a comfortable berth 
with us Rathorne is seeking? Try this. More power to you and us 
if we get him as the party’s labor orator. Harley reported he is a 
heavyweight with the common herd. 


Telegram from A. Fording to Senator Ray, in reply, April 18, 1910. 

Sufficient dough this end to handle Rathorne. Thrown out first 
line. He bit. Harley sending him No. 1 eatables via Western Express. 
Saw Manager Western, played up interests in company. He promised 
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to turn over Rathorne’s receipt signatures for stuff Harley had deliv- 
ered to his address. Emma Loyd, girl chucked Phil Landis for us, in 
on bargain. Knows Rathorne slightly. Will pose as sender of eatables 
and best friend. We’ll threaten to expose his relations with her to his 
women-folks and public. Confident of pulling off deal in few days. 


Telegram from Charles Rathorne to Miss Gyn Rosser, April 18, 1910. 


Mother’s brocade mailed. June 21 will find happiest of men at 
your side. Settle hour wedding yourself, dearest. Going in quest our 
nest this afternoon. Words incomplete to express joy at your decision. 
Will write. 


Special delivery letter from A. Fording to Senator Ray, April 26, 1910. 


My SENATOR: 

We have scored the second inning in our game with Rathorne. 
Harley found out he is to be married and had him hand over two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars to be invested in a sure thing. He prom- 
ised to make one thousand dollars for him by his wedding-day. Har- 
ley has the cash, and we suspect it’s all the money Rathorne has be- 
tween him and eternity. If Rathorne won’t nibble at our bait, the 
Labor Clarion has signed over a whole issue at five thousand dollars, 
and this figure includes two pages weekly until the primaries, to ex- 
pose Rathorne’s relations with Emma Loyd and undo the dirty work 
Rathorne has done on us by his pen. 

We will offer Rathorne a berth at five thousand dollars, and two 
thousand dollars cash, to change sentiment four weeks before the 
primaries. 


Yours truly, 


ArrHur Forpine 


Telegram from Senator Ray in reply to foregoing letter of A. Fording, 
April 27, 1910. 

A man with two hundred and twenty-five dollars between him and 
eternity might be handled with three thousand dollar berth, one thou- 
sand dollars cash. Try it. Throw out much bait necessary. Start 
low. 


Letter from Charles Rathorne to Miss Gyn Rosser, April 20, 1910. 


To tHe Lirr_e Lapy Soon to Be My Brive: 

I wish I could be at your side to smooth out all the little, troubled 
lines the news I am going to impart will cause in your pretty little 
forehead. 

Now eut with it. I have made a friend here in town, a bully fellow, 
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the wisest, most respectable broker in the city, so the boys at the office 
say. He told me I could invest our two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars in legitimate stocks, and I gave it to him, and, dear, he is certain 
he can increase our capital to one thousand dollars by our wedding-day. 
The best church people in the city make their money in stocks, so please. 
dear, don’t worry at the method I have taken to add to our bank account. 

Won’t you consider taking fifty dollars of the return the investment 
yields for a three days’ lark before coming to the nest I rented yester- 
day? Four rooms and bath, eighteen dollars a month, in a pleasant 
suburb. I know the furnishing of our home will be a labor of love, 
but it will mean the expenditure of much physical energy in our search 
from store to store to purchase the particular fixings we have planned. 

My ardent admirer has already heard of our approaching mar- 
riage, and this morning a wedding present for us was delivered. I did 
not open it, but saved the undoing as a mutual pleasure. 

Your own 


CHARLES 


Telegram from A. Fording to Senator Ray, April 80, 1910. 


Game almost finished. Harley purposely invested Rathorne’s money 
in steel common. Slumped, lost all. Will put proposition to Rathorne 
this afternoon. Fine suggestion, yours; he might be handled cheaper. 
Slump in steel fixed his wedding. Be ready to make terms that score. 


Midnight telegram from A. Fording to Senator Ray, April 30, 1910. 

Rathorne with us. Emma Loyd played winning hand. He fell 
by desire keep mother and sweetheart from publicity. Women vital 
point of strike. 


Letter addressed to Miss Gyn Rosser from Charles Rathorne, 
April 31, 1910 (Four a.m.). 
DrarEst Gyn: 

My brain is in a whirl, my hand unsteady. Bear with me, I implore 
you, while I tell you the miserable tale of Charles Rathorne’s turning 
traitor to his own conscience, the mother that bore him, and the father 
that laid the foundations for an honorable manhood; and of his being 
a Judas to the noble woman about to become his bride. 

For two thousand miserable shekels I have sold myself. It’s 
too despicable a story for your virtuous eyes to read. Grant me a 
hearing, I beg you, and I shall come home for a day to tell you of my 
shame, then be gone out of your pure life forever. 

Telegraph your reply. 

Your unworthy 
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Telegram from A. Fording to Senator Ray, May 31, 1910. 


Harley and I blasted idiots. Haven’t got goods on Rathorne. 
Stuck express receipts in his own pocket, and we accidentally let him 
get away with them. Can’t make bargain with him to-day. Saw 
Times management about discharging him. Emma Loyd played trump 
card, lost. We'll try bucking him through Labor Clarion. Times 
people wise to game, mean to fight back. It’s a fight to finish. Here’s 
hoping we win. 


Telegram from Miss Gyn Rosser to Charles Rathorne, May 1, 1910. 


Personal explanation unnecessary. Took counsel with your Mother, 
read explanatory letter sent her. Money lost, the man saved. Our 
wedding will be June 21. Mother’s brocade a beauty. 


THE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 


“ Where the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ” 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


OULD you feel the witching spell 
Of the whitethroat, listen! 
There are secrets he can tell 


Of the marsh, and of the dell 
Where the dewdrops glisten. 


Poet of the brooding pine 
And the feathery larches, 
Dawn-lit summits seem to shine, 
Lucent in each throbbing line, 
Under azure arches. 


All his soul a floating song,— 
Sweet, too sweet for sadness,— 
At his bidding, hither throng 
Memories that make us long 
With a plaintive gladness. 


Ah, were all the woodland bare, 
Should those notes but quiver, 
Straight I’d see it budding fair !— 
And the lilies would be there, 
Floating on the river! 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


OUR MAXIMED FOURTH 


HAT’S it. Now, like other notions well-conceived, our Fourth 
T of July must go by the board; notions not poorly executed, 
but, rather, fully executed; done, overdone, to the death. 

A pink-sashed, soft-pedalled, lady-like, and much “ verboten ” cele- 
bration (nay, let us say “ observance”) will succeed, wherein the 
coo of the dove is substituted for the scream of the eagle. But it 
will not be a real Fourth; no, it won’t be the real Fourth; it will 
be the only Fourth feasible under the circumstances: a Fourth with 
a Maxim silencer on it. 

Yes, this is how we in America do—or overdo—things. When 
we raise a good horse, we straightway ride him until we kill him. 
We can’t be content with modest and reasonable measures. Some 
style, some fetching style in wearing apparel, comes—say the basket- 
hat for women; and because it is fetching, with a few, promptly the 
whole market is flooded with basket-hats, and the “ fetchingness” is 
lost, and we husbands must buy our disgusted wives other hats less 
common. 

The automobile is introduced as a method of easy horseless loco- 
motion; and forthwith, not satisfied with the legitimate and original 
purpose and plan, upspring a host of speed-devils, which necessitates 
a constable at every cross-roads, and a tagging of every machine, 
whether reputable or not. 

We give a hero his opportunity; and after he has taken it we 
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keep fussing away until we have made a monkey of him, and he 
does n’t know himself, and wishes that he had turned his back. 

So with our glorious—now inglorious—Fourth of July. The Ger- 
mans or the French can go along year after year, celebrating a 
national or other holiday, and keep within bounds. But not we busy 
Americans. And even our Decoration Day and our Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas as well, are suffering by inflation and perversion. 

In the beginning Independence Day was harmless enough, with 
its squibs, its anvil-on-the-green, its salute from the Queen Anne 
musket. It was harmless enough, later, with its small red and green 
and yellow crackers, diameter of a lead-pencil, its torpedoes for the 
girls, and its general sulphurous veil. But the snapping and the 
skin-burns and powder-specks palled; consequently, out of true 
American fervor, which never can let a good thing alone, behold the 
cannon cracker, and the giant cracker, and the dynamite cracker, 
for which even the middle of the street does not afford space suffi- 
cient. Behold fingers and arms and legs sacrificed to make an American 
fiesta, and ambulances scurrying hither, thither, and the odor of 
anesthetics supplanting the simple odor of arnica. Regard a Fourth 
begun on the first and covering almost a week, and the significance 
of the one special day swallowed up. 

Well therefore that such a riotous demonstration is being abolished. 
The innocent must suffer with the guilty. Our children who live 
through the Maximed Fourths to come never can know the keen zest 
of those Fourths bygone, when we arose at three, and, breathlessly 
hurrying out into the faint dawn, placed our biggest cracker—our 
first cracker of the day—under Father’s and Mother’s window. How 
it went off—“ Bang! ”—awakening, like echoes, a volley of other 
“bangs ” throughout the disquieted town. And with this, one cracker 
from our cherished packages of crackers (eight cents a package), were 
we inspired for the “day we celebrate.” 

But even such an innocent Fourth cannot be trusted, more. We 
have loved our Fourth o’er-fondly; now we must lay it away. And 
while recognizing the inevitableness thereof, I would drop one tear 
upon this latest relic in our national Americana. 

Epwin L. Sasrn 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN AS A HUSBAND 


SN’T it about time for some one to begin to feel sorry for “the 
| American business man as a husband”? He has been cruelly 
stabbed by critical writers in various current magazines. The 
Levites have passed by; the Priests have passed by; the Good Sa- 
maritans are late, and do not seem to be making up time, either. 
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They say that the American business man has no romance in 
his make-up. They say that he is too intensely practical to combine 
the business of money-getting with that of paying courtly homage 
to his wife. They say that the American home is endangered because 
of the independent spirit of the wives who feel themselves to be 
defrauded of preserved rose-leaves and jellied glamour. 

The modern American girl would tolerate a Charles Reade hero 
for about five minutes. Nothing more richly humorous than the 
marriage of the present representation of young women with their 
favorite olden-time heroes could be imagined. 

The modern girl’s idea of masterfulness is the capacity for accom- 
plishing something in this busy world of invention and promotion. 
Her condemnation of cowardice is no greater than her scorn of the 
“poor manager.” She chooses her hero from the plucky, persevering 
fighters of the dragon Sloth and the beast Incompetency, and after 
he has endowed her with all his worldly goods, why should she weep 
when the inventory fails to list a helmet, sword, and snow-white 
charger? 

The average American business man is a true knight according 
to his lights. He gives his wife about twenty-five per cent. of his 
thoughts, ninety-nine per cent. of his heart, and his entire con- 
fidence. The more adoring and romantic men include their check- 
book. This is equivalent to wearing a faded rose next the heart. 
It takes more real courage to keep one’s income above the expense 
account than it does to face savage lions in order to rescue a beautiful 
maiden’s glove. 

The American business man’s wife longs for love and worship, and 
the demonstration thereof. She craves it intensely. But with even 
greater intensity and a fiercer longing she covets her neighbor’s house, 
her diamonds, her automobile, her furs, her trip to Ober-Ammergau— 
aye, maybe merely her books, or her son’s opportunity of a college 
education. And that black stream of alert, keen-eyed, emotionless 
men bears many a knight wearing his lady’s colors, going forth to 
win for her the coveted luxuries, comforts, necessities. 

Then as to demonstrativeness, they are tractable and willing to 
do reasonable, if not altogether vitally important, things. For in- 
stance, many of them have been educated to a point where they 
prefer to treat their offspring kindly, and some few intelligent ones 
have been trained to kiss their wives good-by. 

After all, they are human, and must fall short of perfection. We 
must be charitable. We can console ourselves as did the old lady 
who said, “ Well, it takes all kinds of people to make up a world, and 
I thank the good Lord I’m not one of them!” 

Mauve Krake Backiunp 
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THE GENTLEMAN BURGLAR 


ERIOUS-MINDED moralists occasionally wonder why all the 
S world loves a Gentleman Burglar. The fact itself is beyond 
question. Unlike the theory that all the world loves a lover, it 
is not endangered by personal contact. Human existence sooner or 
later affords all of us opportunities to observe one or more lovers, and 
we soon realize that we love lovers only in books. If we could meet 
gentlemen burglars as easily, we should probably discover exactly the 
same difference between romance and reality. Most of us, fortunately, 
never meet any kind of burglar whatever. But we are sufficiently 
aware of the habits and behavior of the ordinary burglar to throw us 
figuratively into the arms of the gentleman variety. Every gentleman 
burglar, for example, has a Bunny—and the presence of a Bunny is a 
guarantee of good behavior. He may go off with our valuables, but 
he will at least do it with the sense of good form that a Bunny expects 
of him. We love the Gentleman Burglar, in short, because he is so 
unlike the real burglar whom we are all more or less apprehensive of 
meeting. 
As the matter stands, civilization cannot get along without burglars. 
It has been trying to ever since the invention of personal property. 
It has been so unsuccessful that the stoutest citizen in the stoutest 
house and with the stoutest policeman on the corner cannot go to bed 
without the possibility of having a burglar come in at the window 
and surprise him in his modest pajamas. Such a thing probably won’t 
happen, but it is always possible; and the kind of burglar likely to 
come in is a very rude, coarse, and undesirable citizen. The shudder 
with which we think of him throws us into an affectionate admiration’ 
for a kind of burglar that could be counted on to treat us politely—a 
burglar, so to speak, who either moved in our own set, or, at least, 
gave us the pleasant, temporary exhilaration of being literally in touch 
with a more exclusive circle. If we must be burglarized, we wish to 
feel that it would be done painlessly. In an age of uplift, the Gentle- 
man Burglar stands for the elevation of burglary. Indeed, if all 
practitioners of this inevitable calling were gentlemen burglars, the 
inevitableness of it would cause much less wear and tear on the imagina- 
tion. More gentlemen in this particular occupation—graduates, for 
example, of a new elective course in the university curriculum, designed 
especially for adventurous spirits—would greatly raise the standard 
of burglary. And the removal of our present fear of the raw and brutal 
methods now in vogue among burglars would unquestionably add 
materially to the psychological well-being of the whole nation. 
More than that, the Gentleman Burglar is something pleasant to 
look for under the bed. To be sure, no gentleman burglar would 
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actually crawl under a bed. It would muss his evening clothes, dis- 
turb his personal dignity, and there would be no room for his Bunny. 
But cold fact has never interfered seriously with the romantic imagina- 
tion, and the maiden lady who looks under the bed is not altogether a 
reasoning creature. If she were, she would stand near the hall door 
and poke diligently under the bed with a long-handled, jointed pitch- 
fork which she kept for this purpose in the bedroom closet. 
RALPH BERGENGREN 


CONCERNING THE AEROPLANE 


HE aeroplane at the present time occupies a position somewhat 
T similar to that of the automobile a few years ago, when every 
small boy felt constrained to yell, “Get a horse!” when one 
passed—or was passed in the roadway! But though it is still in the 
experimental stage, it is now regarded seriously, and no longer looked 
upon as a toy, or as the useless invention of a visionary of the Darius 
Green type. On the other hand, it is prophesied that the aeroplane is 
going to revolutionize things more than any other invention of modern 
times. For the present its commercial possibilities seem limited, but 
it may be as radically developed as were the locomotive and the steam- 
boat. The aeroplane’s use in war appears at present to be confined 
to scouting, and we are told that, even if the powers do not combine 
to prohibit it, no aeroplane could approach close enough to a war-ship 
or fortifications to drop bombs, without being riddled by the guns which 
have been specially prepared for such emergencies. But of course there 
are cruisers, merchantmen, supply trains, and unprotected places where 
such attacks would be possible, were they allowed ; and some genius will 
invent a gun—possibly pneumatic—which will enable the aviator to 
inflict great damage and yet remain too high to be endangered. 

What effect the aeroplane will have on the customs service remains 
to be demonstrated. Perhaps we shall require aerial police, in armed 
flying-machines, equipped with searchlights. 

The public’s interest in aeroplanes is shown by the general demand 
for information. There are several periodicals devoted to aviation, and 
books about it are constantly appearing. The latest of these, “ The 
Aeroplane: Past, Present, and Future,” is pretty sure to be the 
standard work on the subject for some time to come. The authors are 
Claude Graham-White, who won the Gordon-Bennett Aviation Cup, 
and Harry Harper. The work is exhaustive, being concerned with the 
flights of the pioneer air-men, as well as with what has been accom- 
plished more recently. In it are described the progress of the aeroplane 
since its invention, its construction, its potentialities in warfare, how 
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laws are made to cover flying, and every other subject of which one 
could conceive. Records in high-flying, speed, cross-country, and over- 
sea flights are concisely tabulated. Louis Bleriot, Henry Farman, and 
Louis Paulhan contribute valuable sections in which they discuss the 
past, present, and future of airmanship, and a specially compiled list, 
alphabetically arranged, gives the aviators of the world, with the aero- 
planes they pilot, and notes concerning their flights. The work is an 
extraordinary complete one, and there are superb illustrations. Surely, 
when the “literature” of aviation is enriched by such an exhaustive 
and valuable addition, the art may be said to have taken a great 
step ahead. 


R. T. H. 


THE UPPER GARDEN 


BY MILDRED McNEAL-SWEENEY 


That travels to my door, 
And has no room—God pity it!— 
For grass nor windy flower: 
And has no room for children’s feet— 
No room for hearts to sing! 
Who knew, O tender ones and dear, 
That any spot where human pulses beat 
Could be so mute a thing! 


T" street is hot and paven hard 


But when I climb my stairways three 
The open sky is here, 

And faithfully the ancient tree 
Spreads flowering gardens near. 
The bees are loud among the blooms, 

i My thoughts pace out at ease. 
Who knew, O wandering heart and strange, 

. That steep and poor and lonely attic rooms 

Had gardens sweet as these! 


WueEwn the Devil goes hunting, he leaves horns and tail at home. 


Many persons who “ never gossip ” have a chronic habit of thinking 
out loud. 
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Tue Uriuirarian Mr. Jinks 

Mr. Jinks was worried. Business had been dull, and as the 
end of his fiscal year approached his hopes of profit had dwindled 
to infinitesimal proportions. 

“Looks to me as if the only people who’ve made any money 
out of my business this year are the hands,” he muttered. 

*“ John,” said Mrs. Jinks, as he entered his home that night, 
“T hate to add to your worries, but really, my dear, something 
has got to be done to the roof. It leaks in at least thirty or forty 
places, and it ’s my opinion that nothing short of a whole new roof 
will help matters. I’ve patched it, and patched it, and patched it, 
but it doesn’t do any good. Every time I patch it up in one 
place, a new leak appears in another, and in the midst of the rain 
this afternoon Nora and I counted not less than two dozen damp 
spots on the attic ceiling, and in at least a dozen others we could 
see the water trickling in.” . 

** Well, I’m blest if I know how we are going to fix it,” groaned 
Jinks. “I’ve got all I can handle paying the running expenses of 
this house without the burden of a new roof. Of course it will 
have to be done, but how in thunder I am going to manage it is 
more than I can see.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“It’s too bad, dear,” he said, looking fondly at his wife. 
“ When I think that you threw down old Bolivar Jobson, the mil- 
lionaire, to marry me, it galls me beyond everything to think that 
I can’t give you even a good roof.” 

“ Why, you dear old thing,” replied Mrs. Tinks, putting her 
arm around his neck affectionately, “don’t you suppose I’d be 
happier with you under an old cotton umbrella with a hole in it 
than I would be with Bolly Jobson in a palace? I would n’t 
exchange the dampest igloo in the whole arctic regions with you for 
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Buckingham Palace with Jobson, and don’t you forget it. I can’t 
recall an unhappy day in the whole nine years and eleven months 
of our marriage. We ’ve had our troubles, John dear, and some of 
them have been pretty heavy to bear, but there is n’t one of them 
that your care and kindness have not made lighter, and compara- 
tively easy to carry.” 

“Great Scott, Maria!” said Jinks, “‘ have we really been mar- 
ried as long as that? It don’t seem more than yesterday since we 
walked down the middle isle of St. Thomas’s, the happiest bride 
and groom that ever was.” 

“ Yes, dear,” smiled Mrs. Jinks; “‘ in four weeks we shall have 
been married ten years. We shall celebrate our tin wedding.” 

“Our what? ” gasped Jinks. 

“Our tin wedding,” said Mrs. Jinks. 

“Glory hallelujah!” cried Jinks joyously. “I’ve got it, 


Maria, I’ve got it!” 
“Got what?” demanded Mrs. Jinks, as her husband began to 


dance gaily around. “St. Vitus’s dance? ” 

* Not a bit of it,” retorted Jinks, his face illumined with joy. 
“The roof. We’ll celebrate our tin wedding, that ’s what.” 

The little lady gazed anxiously at her husband. He was ordi- 
narily a coherent talker, but this time there appeared to be a lack 
of sequence to his remarks. 

“ Are you crazy, my love?” she asked. 

“ Nary a craze,” said Jinks gleefully. “ Just listen here.” 

And after a little rapid scribbling Jinks read aloud the follow- 


ing invitation : 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jinks 
Request the Honor of Your Company on Thursday 
December Blankth, 
In Celebration of Their Tin Wedding. 
P. 8. Please omit pots, pans, and platters, and bring nothing but 
DAWSON’S Weather-Proof Roofing Plates, size Two and a Half by 


Three Feet. 
&. V. 


“ There!” he said. “ What do you think of that? ” 
“It’s perfectly fine, dear,” said Mrs. Jinks; “ but who ’ll put 
*em on?” 

“T°ll do it myself,” said Jinks, “ and we’ll get our new roof 
for the price of six quarts of ice-cream, six or seven pounds of 


chicken salad, and four gallons of lemonade!” 
Carlyle Smith 
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How Tuey Roor 

Boston: Oh, Emerson—a hit! Speed—fiy—with winged feet 
of god Hermes! Safe—ah, Selah! 

Pittsburg: Steal! Steel! 

Louisville: A middlin’ fine play, yes, suh! Waiter, I held up 
two fingers. Now, that reminds me—— 

New York: Out—out—OUT! Yer blind mutt—yer masked 
sandbagger—yer crooked grafter! Wot yer t’ink dis is—mum- 
blepegs? 

St. Louis: Ach, himmel! Poot der balls der blate over, Heinie! 

Toronto: A ’it, a ’it! Jolly well put, y’ know. Sugar? 

Washington: Mr. Speaker, it being the hour of 3.30, with the 
visitors’ batting practice just beginning, I move you that we 
adjourn. 

Tuskegee: Golly Moses, look at dat ball! Come ’long home, 
yoh brack chile! 

Havana: Sefior the umpire, it is to rob! Caramba! 

- Wellesley: Gracious goodness, what a dear! Now, do be quick. 
Safe—th, is n’t he positively god-like! 
Stuart B. Stone 
Nort To BE Footep 

A mission worker*in New York tells of a youngster who had 
never been to “ the country ” until the occasion of a “ fresh-air ” 
excursion whereof he was a member. 

One day this lad was seen closely examining a certain trim, 
well-made object on the farm. He stared at it for a while and 
then shook his head dubiously. 

* What are you looking at, son?” asked the farmer. 

“ Where ’s the doors and windows? ” inquired the boy. 

** Doors and windows? Why, that’s not a house; it’s a hay- 
stack.” 

“ Excuse me, pop!” returned the youngster. “ You can’t 
string me that way. Hay does n’t grow in lumps like that.” 

Edwin Tarrisse 


Tue Lawyer’s WATERLOO 

The railroads of the world, it is estimated, annually kill less 
than one-fourth as many people as the mosquitoes. As there is 
no way of suing the mosquitoes, there is a great deal of profitable 
business lost to the lawyers. 


M. L. Hayward 
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Ar THE 
Lady President: ‘“* What book has helped you most?” 
New Member: “ My husband’s check-book.” 
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A BALLADE OF THE HAREM SKIRT 
By Carolyn Wells 


Up, Poets! A new girl is here, 
Demanding a lyric bouquet ; 
She ’s fetching,—but just a bit queer,— 

Her garb is a trifle outré. 

Now Hobbles and Sheaths are passée, 
No longer their charms we assert ; 

Up, Poets! be lauding to-day 
The Girl in the Harem Skirt. 


°T is a difficult subject, I fear, 
In sonnet or song to essay. 
Though the costume might charming appear 
On an Orient maid, far away. 
Yet here, *t is a startling display, 
And one that might well disconcert 
The Poet who aims to portray : e 
The Girl in the Harem Skirt. 


It’s really remarkable gear, 
And it makes a girl look rather ga#; 
Like the pet of an Eastern Vizier, 
Or that lady of famed Mandalay. 
But perhaps soon the fashions will sway, 
And to feminine garb they ’Il revert, 
And no longer we ’ll have to survey 
The Girl in the Harem Skirt. 


L’Envoi 


But, Poets, be that as it may, 
If at rhyming you're fairly expert, 

Wreathe lyrical laurel and bay 

To the Girl in the Harem Skirt. 


Martha Young 
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THE JOYS OF HOPE 
By Augusta Kortrecht 


In the summer, when we ’re melting, 
And can’t get our breath at all, 
Through sleepless nights and feverish days 
We ’re panting for the fall. 
When autumn comes, so dreary, 
We converse of winter bright, 
With its opera and its ball-rooms 
And its incandescent light. 
But in the depths of winter, 
How the cold does make us sting! 
And we shiver as we chatter 
Of the blessings of the spring. 
Then spring arrives with violets, 
Sweet birds and grippe and rhyme, 
And we sniffle through our noses 
For the happy summer-time! 


A TWELVE-course dinner might be described as a gastronomic 
marathon. John E. Rosser 


PayYMENT IN 


A train travelling through the West was held up by masked 
bandits. Two friends, who were on their way to California, were 
among the passengers. 

“ Here ’s where we lose all our money,” one said, as a robber 
entered the car. 

* You don’t think they ll take everything, do you? ” the other 
asked nervously. 

“ Certainly,” the first replied. ‘ These fellows never miss any- 
thing.” 

“That will be terrible,” the second friend said. “ Are you 
quite sure they won’t leave us any money? ” he persisted. 

“ Of course,” was the reply. ‘“ Why do you ask? ” 

The other was silent for a minute. Then, taking a fifty-dollar 
note from his pocket, he handed it to his friend. 

“ What is this for? ” the first asked, taking the money. 

“That ’s the fifty dollars I owe you,” the other answered. 

* Now we ’re square.” W. Dayton Wegefarth 
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One Too Many 
The following is told at the expense of a New York literary 


man, into whose family a fifth child came last summer. 

The family were at their country house in the north of the State, 
and for a time much of the care of the other four children devolved 
upon the father, who entertains some Spartan notions touching the 


rearing of his sons. 
One morning he carried his three-year-old to the creek near his 


home, to give him a cold plunge. The lad objected vigorously to 
this proceeding, but was firmly held and ducked, despite his protests. 
Just as the father was “sending in” the youngster for the 
second time, a powerful hand stayed him, and he found himself 
in the grasp of a big farmer, a neighbor of his, who began to 
roar at him in this wise: 
' “None o’ that! None o’ that, or I’ll hand you over to the 
law!” 
It consymed the better part of half an hour to convince the 
farmer that no attempt was being made to drown the child. Even 
at the end, the brawny tiller of the soil was not entirely convinced, 
for he kept shaking his hand doubtfully and murmuring: 


“T dunno about that, I dunno. You got four besides this.” 
Fenimore Martin 


CHoIcE 
“ While visiting Georgia last year,” says a New York business 


man, “I encountered a darky fruit-dealer who was not without 
| humor. He had displayed above his wares a sign that struck me 
as being one of the best I had ever seen. It read: 


WATERMELONS 


Elgin Burroughs 


They were sitting on the bathing-beach at the summer resort. 
He was very bashful, and had let countless opportunities slip by. 

“‘Isn’t this sand wonderful?” he said, after a moment’s lull in 
the conversation. 

“Wonderful!” she replied. “And just think, there is so much 
here going to waste when so many people need some in their 
i systems!” 

Then he caught on—and caught up! George Frederick Wilson 
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HOW 
By W. J. Lampton 


How like the cooing of the dove, 
How like the whisperings of love, 
How like an angel’s voice above, 
A woman’s voice is in the shove 
For Votes for Women! 


How like the tinkling tones of bells, 

How like the hush of wooded dells, 

How like the song of Israfel’s, 

A woman’s voice is when she yells: 
“ Votes for Women!” 


How like the murmurous waterfalls, 

How like the bulbul’s vesper calls, 

How like the echoes in long halls, 

A woman’s voice is when she bawls: 
“ Votes for Women!” 


How like the mellow moonlight gleams, 

How like the softly rippling streams, 

How like the music in our dreams, 

A woman’s voice is when she screams : 
“Votes for Women!” 


How like the shade that silence seeks, 
How like the snow on mountain-peaks, 
How like the still small voice that speaks, 
A woman’s voice is when she shrieks: 

“ Votes for Women!” 


How like the mute stars in the skies, 
How like the sound of speaking eyes, 
How like the croon of lullabies 
A woman’s voice is when she cries: 
* Votes for Women! ” 
HOW? 


As a general thing, the writer of epitaphs is a monumental liar. 
John E. Rosser 
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Tue Homety Man 
Old Joe Appley had the reputation of being the “ homeliest 


man God ever made,” but one day he met a stranger who was 
homelier ” than he. 

“Stranger,” quoth Joe, “I guess I’ve got to kill you.” 

“Why so?” asked the stranger. 

** Because I ’ve always swore that if I ever seed a homelier man 
than I was, I'd kill him on sight.” 

The stranger shifted his quid to the other cheek, and looked Joe 
over with a calculating eye. : 

“ Wa’al, go ahead,” he drawled. “ If I’m homelier than you be, 


I want to die, s’ help me.” Constance Coniagh 


A Sure Test 

On a pleasant Sunday afternoon an old German and his youngest 
son were seated in the village inn. The father had partaken liber- 
ally of the home-brewed beer, and was warning his son against the 
evils of intemperance. “ Never drink too much, my son. A gen- 
tleman stops when he has enough. To be drunk is a disgrace.” 

“Yes, Father, but how can I tell when I have enough or am 
drunk? ” 

The old man pointed with his finger. “ Do you see those two 
men sitting in the corner? If you should see four men there, you 
would be drunk.” 

The boy looked long and earnestly. ‘“ Yes, Father, but—but— 


there is only one man in that corner.” W. Karl Hilbrich 


Bos Burpette’s AsIDE 

When “ Bob” Burdette was addressing the graduating class 
of a large Eastern college for women, he began his remarks with 
the usual salutation, “ Young ladies of °97.” Then in a horrified 
aside he added, “ That ’s an awful age for a girl!” VN. L. 


wt 


Haro.p Knows THe Siens 
Five-year-old Harold’s older sister was in the habit of making 
a good many demands on him. Generally her requests for favors, 
usually the running of errands around the house, were prefaced 
by what she considered subtle flattery. é' 
“Now, Harold,” she began one day, “ you’re a dear sweet 
little boy, and you know I love you ” but Harold cut her short. 
“ Well, Ethel,” he said earnestly, “ if it’s upstairs, I won’t go.” 


Estelline Bennett 
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Holidays 


It is well to remember that in going from home, 
changed conditions of existence are temporarily 
experienced, which often act unpleasantly upon the 
skin. This may make what would otherwise be an 
enjoyable holiday an uncomfortable one. 


The best safeguard against skin troubles of this kind 
is to wash the skin frequently and freely with PEARS’ 
SOAP which protects the skin by its soft, pleasant, 
emollient action, and at the same time ensures the 
fullest beauty of complexion of which the skin is 
capable; that is why it is caiied the Beauty Soap. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
4p writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPINCcoTT’s. 
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or the 
A Word 
in Season 
The greatest skin specialists and the most ee 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years sain 
have testified that in hygienic and beautify- Pe 
ing properties no soap has ever equalled te 
: 
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Tue Apsent-Minpvep Proressor 
A college professor who is very absent-minded got on a crowded 
electric car not long ago, and had to stand up. As the conductor 
came to take his fare, the professor suddenly perceived a well- 
known society woman of his acquaintance. He at once put his 
hand into his pocket, took out a nickel, and handed it nonchalantly 
to the woman, then, turning, he made an elaborate bow and shook 
hands cordially with the conductor. B. H. Kinney 


A POST-GRADUATE SONG 
By Ella Hutchison Ellwanger 


_ I want to be an author, 
My hand up to my face; 
A thought upon my forehead, 
An air of studied grace! 
I want to be an author, 
With genius on my brow; 
I want to be an author, 
And I want to be it now! 


A Lerrerep Beast 
Jiggs: “ Have you seen the new animal in the Zoo? ” 
Riggs: “What animal is that?” 
Jiggs: “ The voweldad.” 
Riggs: “The voweldad? I never heard of such an animal, 


and I am up on animals.” 
Jiggs: “I know it. That’s why I mentioned it to you. The 
books call it the aoudad, but I pronounce it so much easier, don’t 


you think? ” W. J. L. 


Too Mucu ror Her 
Calling one day to see an old friend who was visiting her mar- 


ried son, I inquired of the colored maid who answered the bell, “ Is 
Mrs. Smith at home? ” 

** Yas’m, she home,” the girl replied, showing no inclination to 
invite me in. “ She here all right, but she got Wiitisery in de haid.” 

“Mrs. Smith Senior? ” I asked with concern. 

“Seen me?” she exclaimed suspiciously. ’Cose she seen me. 
Huccome she ain’ see me w’en she hire me las’ night huh own self? ” 


—and she indignantly shut the door without further parley. 
Mary Coles Carrington 
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yon! as the lily that blooms in 
July—light as the golden sunbeam— 


delicious as the fairy-food of fancy are 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 
—the one confection that accords with 


any dessert. Nabisco’s crisp daintiness 
makes ices and beverages seem more 


refreshing and far more enjoyable. 
In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


% 
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Too Bap 
From a recent report furnished by the dietetic experts at 


Washington, it appears that the Welsh rarebit is not the indi- 
gestible thing that it has hitherto been supposed to be. The con- 
stituents of the Welsh rarebit have been carefully analyzed, and it 
has been definitely ascertained that not only are they highly nutri- 
tious, but they harmonize perfectly with the gastric juices of the 
stomach, and are very beneficial, and may be taken in almost any 


quantity. 
Hitherto the Welsh rarebit has held almost undisputed sway 


over eighty millions of people. Haughtily entering the stomach, 
usually at the hour of midnight, he has proceeded upon his deadly 
work without interruption. To be told now, therefore, that he is 
a harmless visitor, will create dismay in many a household. 

There seems to be no way left of dealing with the deadly bore 
who frequents our headquarters. If we can no longer feed him on 
Welsh rarebits, with the probability of permanently disabling 
him, what shall we fall back upon? Lobster is so expensive as not 
to be within the reach of all. The Welsh rarebit alone fulfilled all 
the requirements of a safe and inexpensive antidote to all our 


enemies. 
We sincerely hope that this report will prove to be premature. 
Thomas L. Masson 


WILLING TO PAY 
By John Dolsen 


That lovely dress my wife has lately bought 
Was costlier far than dresses she was wont 

To buy; I paid the bill without one unkind thought— 

Because I learned it buttons up in front. 


PropaBiy ASTRAY 
The editor of a country newspaper in Iowa always impressed 


upon his assistants the necessity of exercising caution in the state- 
ments of events. That one young man finally learned his lesson 
well was indicated one day when he handed in the following: 

When Mr. Samuel Parker entered the bedroom on the ground floor 


of his farmhouse one day last week, he found that a cow, probably 
astray, had made her way there from the open door. 


Howard Morse 
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Three 
Daisies 


F resh—crisp—delicious 
TOASTED from Selected White Com 
CORN Ry NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


FLAKES }} Ve Kell. 
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His SusstiruTE 

A well-known revivalist whose work has been principally among 
the negroes of a certain section of the South remembers one service 
conducted by him that was not entirely successful. He had had 
very poor attendance, and spent much time in questioning the 
darkies as to their reason for not attending. 

“Why were you not at our revival?” he asked one old man, 

whom he encountered on the road. 

“ Oh, I dunno,” said the backward one. 

* Don’t you ever pray? ” demanded the preacher. 

The old man shook his head. ‘“ No,” said he; “I carries a 
rabbit’s foot.” Taylor Edwards 


JUST FINANCE 
By Karl von Kraft 

The conductor calmly took the fare, 

Nor seemed to notice sitting there 

A spotter with an absent air. 

But soon, with spirit brave and fair, 

He divvied with the spotter there— 

None but the brave deserve the fare. 


Ricut Up-to-Date 

The German proprietor of a “ wet-goods emporium” was be- 
moaning the fact that an Irish rival was getting most of the busi- 
ness of the neighborhood. 

“ You ’re not progressive enough, Hans,” a customer told him. 
“ Gilhooley ’s got you beat a mile. That sign in his window, 
* Ticker Inside,’ alone draws a lot of business.” 

The next day the Dutchman’s window blossomed out with a 
big sign, “ Ticker Inside.”” The same customer soon came in and 
expressed his approval that Hans was thus “ getting wise” to the 
requirements of the business. 

“ But where is the ticker? ” he asked, looking around. 

“ Dere iss it,” said the Dutchman solemnly, and he pointed to 
the clock. 0. B. D. 

Fatse Impression 

The impression that men will never fly like birds seems to be 

aeroneous. La Touche Hancock 
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Walnuts 


is 


Cocoa 


ea Unequaled for delicacy of flavor and food value 
, It is absolutely pure and healthful 


A beautiful booklet of recipes, containing 40 new 
recipes for making home-made candy, sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kind!r mention .Lippincort’s. 
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When the Honorable Champ Clark last visited Georgia he was 
much amused by the sad case of an aged colored man as set forth 
by the negro’s wife. ; 

It appears that Mr. Clark was walking along the main street 
of a town in that State when he came upon an old couple. The man 
was staggering, and the woman was berating him soundly. 

“You are evidently of the opinion that liquor is not good 
for your husband,” the Representative ventured to remark to the 
old negress. 

* Ain’t good for him?” retorted the old woman. “ Of co’se 
it ain’t good for him. It ain’t good for nobody. Why, suh, old 
Joe heah he’s ninety yeahs old, an’ done drink liquor all his life. 
Now look at him! Ef he had left dat stuff alone he mighter been 
a hundred by dis time!” #. 

Mascuuine ANXIETY 

Teddy’s mother had been taken suddenly itl one morning while 
he was at school. On his return, he was admitted to his mother’s 
room for a few minutes, and found his Aunt Alicia sitting by the 
bed. 
“ Now, Teddy,” said she, “ Mother has been very ill, and must 
not talk.” 

“Oh, my! I’m sorry, Mother,” gasped Teddy. 

Mother smiled at him lovingly. 

Master Teddy seated himself on a large chair directly opposite, 
and, after wriggling anxiously around for a minute or two, deliv- 
ered himself of the following speech. 

“ Mother dear—now don’t try to speak—but if you mean yes, 
nod your head—this way—and if you mean no, shake your head— 
this way. Have you seen my baseball bat? ” Margaret G. Hays 


OUT OF REACH 
By J. J. O'Connell 

Within this weary vale of woe 

One thing I’ve learned, and that’s to know 
That nothing ever seems so nice 

As when you have n’t got the price. 


Whew a girl gets married she changes her name, and then 
tries to make a different man of her husband. C. ©. Mullin 
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New Shampoo 


The troubles you have had with the usual 
shampoo have been due both to the means and 
the method. The ordinary shampoo removes 
much of the dust and dandruff, but also takes 
away the natural oils of the hair and scalp, leaving 
them dry and lifeless. Hand Sapolio by its special 
ingredients cleanses even more thoroughly than 
“special” preparations, and its delicate vegetable 
oils furnish a stimulating health and richness to the 

hair and scalp that make shampooing delightful 
and profitable. Hand Sapolio has made a new 
quality to the Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 


FOR. TOILET AND BATH 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirPiNcoTT’s. 
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NURSERY RHYMES 
With International Variations 


* Jack AND JILL” 
By Harold Susman 


CHINESE 


Lee and Hop 
They had a shop 

Where laundry-work was done; 
They ’d soak and scrub 
And rinse and rub 
From two o’clock till one! 


IrIsu 


Mike and Pat 

Decided that 
They ’d go away from Cork; 

They crossed the seas, 

And, if you please, 

They ’re “ coppers ” in New York! 


FRENCH 


Marie and Jane 
Were both insane, 

But harmless, never fret; 
They went around 
Absurdly gowned, 
But lo, the styles they set! 


Turnine THE TABLEs 
In a domestic crisis, I once hired as temporary help a genuine 


corn-field darky, lank, awkward, ignorant, but smiling and eager 


to please. 
Seeing that she watched with interest the gambols of a family of 


kittens, I asked if she were fond of animals. 
“ Lor’, yas’m,” she replied, bobbing and giggling, “I’m jes’ a 
reg’lar cat an’ dorg pet!” 


M.C. @. 
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DURING I9IO, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The Dainty Mint Covered 
Coated Gum 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. 
A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat and 
allaying after-dinner or after-smoking distress. The |& 
refinement of chewing gum for people of refinement. 

It’s the peppermint—the true mint. 


=({@p 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY .uernorouran tower, new 


Acts in 30 Minutes 


Mothersill’s afier the most thorough tests, is now of- 
ficially adopted and recommended by practically all New 
York Steamship Companies running South, Great Lakes 


Between and many Trans-Atlantic Lines. 
Mothersill’s is always sold with a positive guarantee to 
CHICAGO a Cocaine, M 
othersill’s is guaranteed not to contain Cocaine, Mor- 
ST. LOUIS phine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal tar products, 
and can be used by the most delicate without fear of 
KANSAS CITY unpleasant after effects to heart, liver or kidneys. 
els the r. Mothersill gave a series of demonstrations of his 


remedy two years ago on the English Channel, Irish Sea 


e id and Baltic, and received the unqualified endorsement of 
1ca 0 Q ton the leading papers. of the world, and has the finest testi- 
monials from many of the world’s greatest men, women, 


, institutions and steamship companies. 
Automatic Block Signals Please write us for booklet which will convince the most 
Rockballasted Roadbed 


— that “Mothersill’s” is all that it is represented 
Electric Lighted Trains to 


e. 
Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis 


ic For Time Tables and Fares Address: 
. J. MGKAY, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


Mothersill’s is a powder put up in gelatine capsules. Is 
equally effective for train sickness. 50 cent box sufficient 
for 24 hours; $1.00 box sufficient for longest continuous 
journey. If your druggist does not keep it, he can obtain 
it for you from any leading wholesale druggist, or you 
can write,— 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd. 


ee x6 Detroit, Michigan 19 St. Bride St., London, E. C, 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPINCOTT’S. ° 
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SympatuHetic Doctor 
On a wet and bitter night in winter old Dr. B. was summoned 


from his snug home to attend a farmer threatened with pneumonia. 
The farmer’s wife, a little woman resembling a scared bird, re- 
ported that the patient called for hot punch, but that she awaited 
the doctor’s permission before giving it. 

“ Make it,” said Dr. Baird. “ Make it as soon as you can, 
strong and hot, and let me see it.” 

The little woman soon fluttered in with the smoking punch. 
The doctor took it from her hands, examined it, smelled it, then 
drank it off and smacked his lips in critical satisfaction. 

“ Exactly,” he said. “ Give your husband one just like it, only 
half as much.” Augusta Kortrecht 


Nor tHe Rieur 
* Professed politicians who pride themselves on having reduced 


public office to an exact science,” recently observed a wise old 
chap at Washington, “ frequently find the independent voter a 
sad stumbling-block, a fact that was amusingly disclosed last fall 
in the experience of a friend of mine in Ohio, who was out for 
reélection. 

“ He was talking to an influential business man of his home town 
one day when he said: 

“*T do wish, Henry, that you would be a steady friend of 
mine.” 

“* My dear fellow,’ returned the business man, ‘I have, as 
you know, always supported you when you were right.’ 

“ The candidate for reélection sighed, and, as he laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of his friend, said: 

“* My friend, I have no use for that kind of friendship.’ ” 


Edwin Tarrisse 

Irs Piace or Business 

“In the absence of any accurate information, the imagination of 
our pupils sometimes takes a curiously amusing turn,” says an in- 
structor in a Philadelphia institution. ‘The boy who defined a 
mountain range as a ‘ large-sized cook-stove ’ was recently eclipsed 
by the answer returned by a lad from Altoona. 

“* What is the office of the gastric juice?’ was the question 
put to this boy. 

“ His written response, no doubt struck off in the hurry of the 


examination, was: ‘ The stomach. a 
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THE ORIGINAL AND 
GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian 
Monks ( Péres Chartreux),who, since their expulsion 
from France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain 
and, although the old labels and insignia eriginmned 
by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclusive pro- 

tty of the Monks, their world-renowned product 
Is nowadays known as 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


= 


~TART A HOME BUSINESS. Collect 
names, information, etc., for business con- 
cerns. Sell your ideas and knowledge by mail. 
Some make $100 to $1000 monthly. Instructive 
booklet free. Nat’: Inrormation System, 
192, Marietta, Ohio. 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 
) : Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. “The Common Sense 
of Automobile Lubrication” 


Main Office, 129 William Street, 
New York City. 
. Western Office 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a \gamen, All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
slog with retailer's profit cut out. 
Ve rgest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DE TROLT BOAT CO., 16% Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Cooking in a Detroit Fireless (electric or with ——— is the most ove way 
—all flavor and nutriment retained; the most economical way—saves 80% oi your 
fuel bill; the most comfortable and convenient way —saves work over a hot stove — 
saves constant watching—saves worry. Made in six sizes each. 


Built Like a Range—Does All a Range Does 
**Detroit Fireless Stoves’ (both Electric and Radiant) are made from 
planished steel and aluminum—no wood t> warp or split—no stones ff 
to break. No feltor pad toabsorb steam and odors. They roast 
and bake perfectly—rich brown; they fry, boil, steam and stew per- 

fectly. Our famous Water Seal keeps in tue beat and the 


flavor. 
Get Our Free Trial Offer 
A “Detroit Fireless’’ will be sent you on 30 days’ trial; 
w vil pay for itself in the firstthree months. Write today 
—get our handsome catalog and this new offer. 


Detrait fireless Stov 76 Co Electrie Style—A few minutes current from 
Radiant Style—Heat the metal radiators a few any electric licht socket starts it—then 
- 118 Jefferson Avenue, IT, MICH. imprisoned heat does the rest. 


minutes only then imprisoned heat cooks food 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirPINcorTt’s. 
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HE i of a school---the dest school, is an important mat.e", and 
as difficult as it is important. Sr ono & she ben 


school for another. Ie is a serious questi 
Each good l offers i | advantages If students of 
different temperaments, capabilities purposes could, 
with equal advantage, attend the same school, the problem 
of education would simplified. 
The Educati id Society, as one of its activities, maintains a 
| tion Bureau, which without charge, cata- 


logues of all schools and reliable information concerning the advantages of 
various institutions and their comparative cost. 


How -to Select the Right School 


Write the society, stating your needs and you will receive, free of charge, 
catalogues of schools meeting your requirements, as you may indicate as 
follows: Kind of school desired; preference to location (city or state); 
religious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense limit for 
school year; name of prospective student; age; previous education; course 
of study desired; purpose in taking the course,---whether to prepare for a 
profession or only as an [eS when enrollment will be made. 
Any special requirements should * stated fully. Immediately, upon receipt 
of this i of schools which offer the advantages 
desired will be forwarded to your address. 


If You are Interested Sn ho of Schocl 


copy ofthe American 
ory, a 252-page 


fiesc & Private School Direct- 

and private schools in the United States, will be sent you for only 10 
cents to cover postage. This book also contains suggestions for those who 
seek counsel in deciding upon their life work; a plan by which ambitious 
young men and women of limited means may obtain an education in the 
school of their choice and an explanation of the way in which the ad- 
vantages of the best schools may be had at rates, or on terms equally 


School Information Bureau 


EDUCATIONAL pAID SOCI CIETY 
Bank Building, Chicago 


1025-80 


weg 


will find your wedding silver | 

just as bright and fresh as new, 

if it has been Ve polished 
Preserved wit 


ELECTR 
Sj Silver Polish 
ILICON 


LAs cessive generations proves its value. Equally 
._» effective for all fine metals. Send address for 


a REE SAMPLE 
in stamps Sor tall stand box, post-paid. 
- The'Electen Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
id by Grocers and Druggists. 


A Merry Xmas 
For That Boy of Yours 


HE finest magazine in the 
world for boys. Each issue 
_ is filled with clean, f 

nating stories and instructive 
articles, ail of intense interest to 
every live boy. Also, each issue 
contains departments devoted 
to The Boy Scouts of America, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
Photography, Carpentry, Stamps 
and Coins. A new handsomecov- 
er in Colors each month. Beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout. 


For only $1.00 we 
will-send you THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
fora whole year and 
a copy of the ~~ 
useful little book 
ever read, “Fi 
Ways Boys to 

ake Money,” and 
this Electric Engine. : 
This is a perfect little 
engine, three times size uf illustration, with speed control 
and reversing lever. Runs 1,000 revolutions a minute on 
one dry battery. Safe; easy to operate. A marvel of 
mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 


8a If you wish we'll send the magazine, book and engine 
so that they will arrive Christmas day. 

SATISFACTION, OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
609 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news stands at 10c copy) 


WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 


Cor. Adams 
Ave. and 
Park St. 


In the center of 
the Theatre, 
Shopping and 
BusinessDis- 
trict. 


Has large Con- 
vention Hall. 


Has Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe. 


Music from 
6:00 p. m. to 
12:30 a. m. 


Has Private 
Bath. 


Rates: $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprincotrT’s. 
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j Your 25th Anniversary 
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NEW YORKCITY| Fifth Ave. & 30th St 


FAMOUS MANY YEARS 


As the Center for the Most Exclusive 
of New York’s Visitors 


COMFORTABLY AND LUXURIOUSLY 


appointed to meet the demand of the 
fastidious or democratic visitor. 


Royal Suites 
Rooms Single or en Suite 
Public Dining Room New Grill 


Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
After Dinner Lounge—Bar 
ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 


Booklet, HOLLAND HOUSE, 5th Ave. & 30th St. 


Near Underground and Elevated Railroad Stations 


A MODERN METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
Unexcelled in New England 


Affording 500 Guests Every Comfort, Convenience and 
Safety. In a restful environment, a minute from everywhere. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET H 


| 
| 
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CHAS. H. TENNEY, President WM. M. KIMBALL, Managing Director | CHAS, T. SHEAN, Treasurer 
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Tobacco Habit 
Swiftly Banished 


Dr. Elders’ Tobacco Boon Banishes 

All Forms of Tobacco Habit 

In 72 to 120 Hours. 

Guaranteed positively to be a harmless, 

swift and permanent relief trom { L- slavery 
of the Tobacco Habit. Easy to take. No 
craving for Tobacco after the first dose. 
One to three boxes sufficientforallordinary 
cases. Proofs in plenty from those who 
have experienced the wonderful benefits of 
Dr. Elders’ Guasante ed Home Treatment. 


w 
you did forme”; “I 
never have ahank- 


me after 20 years 
habit”; “Used to- 
bacco in all forms 
for 17 years, three 
boxes cured me”; 
“I cannot praise your Tobacco Boon enough. 
Other Mothers can also cure their sons”; 
“Used Tobacco for almost 54 years and i 
cannot express my gratitude to you for 
putting me in my present condition.” 
Remember, @ legal binding guarantee of 
results in every case, or money refunded. 
It will surely pay any one to send for Free 
Booklet giving full information of Elders’ 
Tobacco Boon. Home Treatment. Address 
DR. ELDERS’ SANITARIUM, 202 St. Joseph, Mo. 


Send 6 cents for a of ‘(24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES,” 
showing exterior and floor of 24 cost up 
to build. To interest you in our magazine, 
our FREE HOUSE PLANS, phe Craft iin we will also send 
a a beautifully printed 32-page booklet entitled ‘‘ The Craftsman 

."  £ you are inter at all, both of these books will be 
very useful to you. 

‘*THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means REAL HOMES, not 
mere houses ; it shows you how to save money on useless tions 
—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get wide sw of space 
(even in a small house), resttul tones that and biend--and 
enables anyone to always have a beautiful and artistic home. 

THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE " treats of building, fur- 

nishing and beautifying homes—of art—embroidery—cabinet work 

indred topics. In the ine each month are published 

he pune of two new and entirely different houses. Already we 
have shown 195 houses, and you can have your own choice. 

“CRAFTSMAN HOMES," by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, 
beautifully bound and printed, treats of home iding, home 
making, home turnishings in full. 


E. Phillips, Manager, “THE CRAFTSMAN,” 
Room 291, 41 West 34th Street, New York City 


In writing to advertisers, 


A Helping Hand 


The I.C.S. actually takes the working-man 
by the hand and helps him to prosperity. 

You may be working under such circum- 
stances that advance seems impossible, but 
the I. C. S. will show you how to GO UP. 
You may now have a fairly good position, 
but you can go still higher. Just follow the 
example set by thousands of I. C. S. men 
who have made good and are making good. 

Every month over goo0students of the Inter- 
national Corresponding Schools voluntarily 
report an increase in their earnings. 

Think of a man who a short time ago was 
earning but $10 a week and is now earning 
five times that amount. Think of a day 
laborer being qualified as a superintendent 
as the result of I. C. S. training. 


These are not exceptional cases, There are thousands 
of them. The 1. C. S, will tell you who they are, 
Mark and mail the coupon at once, and the I. C. S, 
will offer advantages. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 12285, PA. 
Explat thous gation on m: pert, how 
I; can q ify for the position before which 


Automobile Running Civil Service 
Architect 
Chemist WA Ge 
Languages Italian 

Commercial English 
Contractor 

Industrial i 


Mechanica! Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. hting Supt.| 


Boo 
Poultry 
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TAOTISE PLANS FREE 
| 
] Stationary Engineer] Commercial [lustrating | 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Mechan. Engineer Show Card Writing | 
| Advertising Man rs 
I 
I 
State. 
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> FOR YOUR VACATION 


| CLEVELAND RO $20 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 

BU FFALU ODER Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, 

AL PENA Lowest Rates. 

At P Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 5,530 tons. 

Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 

dig Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
Ra, sengers at the dock at Bermuda. ‘Temperature cooler 

. than in the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. Tennis, 

ia : <n Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


THe [UxuRY OF A [AKE TRIP Duebec 


Where will d summer vacation? 
Why not enjoy the charms of o -- Seas, the 
most p tand 


s of our Inland 


Daily, service is operated ; — wen Devo and and via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
Clevelan 4, Des power Buffel: oy miles, “ye 
between ta way Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-fam 
sire weeky Saguenay River. S. S. ‘Trinidad’? from New 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steam: York July 8th and 22nd, August 5th and roth, and 
at Deugi Sn. September 2nd, 10 A. M. Returning from Quebec 
Goderich July 14th and 28th, August 11th and 25th and 

Between Detroit ent Gx nd, During July and September 8th. 

Railroad For illustrated hlets with full information 
Aas Map. apply A.B. OUTERB RIDGE & CO., Gen’ 
ress: ewis, i o., Ltd., 29 Broadw 
Free. NewYork; THOS. H.COOK & SON, 248 
etroi Broadway, 649 Madison Ave., 563 and 264 
Fifth Ave., or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 
S. S. CO., Ltd., Quebec. 


“AUTHORS wishing manuscripts placed with- 
out reading fee, address ™ BALD HEADS FEHAIRE! 

La Touche Hancock, Do not accept Baldness or other 

134 W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. ey Fy 


(a remedy recently 
by accident) stimu- 
I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


lates the scalp, nourishes the tis- 
sues, and vitalizes the hair bulbs. 
The head is rehaired by an antiseptic 
vapor from our patent Hat Sheath, 
worn in the hat. Enthusiastic letters 


If you are honest and ambitious write me , 
today. No matter where you live or 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real ‘bo-M 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special bo-Magno and the Car’ ag- 
Representative of my Company in your town; no Hat Sheath, confirm us in our 
start you in a profitable business of your CaRBO- “MAGNO Hat SueatH Claim that it is almost infallible. i is 


ually good for men, women, 


own, and help you make big m t eq 
Py BALONESS, FALLING children. If you are troubled 


: Upequal opportunity for men without NGSCALP itching scalp, fall 
Valuable Book and fail particulars Free. foldes, full of valuable information and testimoniais, 
NATIONAL, CO-OPERATIVE Red co. Price of treatment within the reach of all. 
SWashington GEORGE W. MERRITT CO. (Dept. H), Mt. Vernon, N. 


HOW A FAT GIRL BECAME THIN 


Fleshy people are intensely interested in the wonderful story of how Mae Edna 
Wilder, the fleshy girl, became thin in a few weeks, at her own home, without the 
knowledge of her most intimate friends. She was well known in here ommunity, 
and a short time ago her friends were alt startled at the rapidity with which her 
superfluous flesh began to disappear. So many of them made inquiries in regard 
to it that newspaper reporters became interested and began to write stories of a 
wonderful discovery which she had made. Ina short time she began to receive 
letters from all parts of the country making inquiries regarding it. She was final! 
forced to write a book describing her wonderful system, and she will be please 
to send to any one interested this book free. w hich tells how she became thin in 
8 few weeks. Her method is entirely different from anything ever before used for 
this purpose. There is nothing to take internally, no dieting or exercising is used. 
You eat what you like, drink what you like, still your superfluous flesh rapidly 
disappears. Many others who have been following her system report even more 
wonderful results than she obtained. Some report a loss of from ten to twenty 
pounds per week. Others have had their double chins completely removed in 
three weeks, and if you wish to know all about the treatment and its wonderful 
ibilities, write to-dav for a copy of her free book, and it will be sent to any address, postage prepaid. Address 


Edna Wilder, Dept. 191 C, Rochester, N. Y. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpiNcoTt’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The Most Complete Nurses’ Guide Published 
Fifth Edition Revised 


Book for Nursey 


The New Medical World 


By E. EDGAR MARYOTT, AM.,M.D. 


Octavo—600 Pages ° Profusely Illustrated 


HE title of this book does not imply that a new system of 
medicine has been discovered. It is not an announce- 
ment of novel and untried methods. The author’s pur- 

pose has been to prepare a practical, modern, and reliable work 
upon medicine, which shall delineate the LATEST and BEST 
in medicine for the convenient use of the doctor and the nurse. 
Technical language has been avoided so far as possible, with the 
belief that a medical work Me ee constant reference to a 
dictionary would be of doubtful utility. :: 3: 


==SPECIAL 
Special Causes of Disease. Temperature in Disease. 
General Causes of Disease. Symptoms of yg read and 


Ventilation. interpret them. (12 pages 
Food 


‘ Materia Medica. 
Climate. Table of Doses for Children. 
Exercise. Table of Remedies and for what used. 
Narcotics, Poisons and Antidotes. Chapter on Nursing, and Diet for the Sick 
Accidents and Emergencies (Bandag- and its Preparation. 
» etc.). Handy Medical Dictionary. 
It also discusses the causes of all diseases, follows their and 
shows necessary care of the patient in each disease, Nurses find it par- 


ticularly suited to their needs. 


Price With one year’s subscription to)’ CLOTH .00 
Regular { Nursing} HALF LEATHER $7.00 


the American Journal of 


SPECIAL OFFER By special arrangement with the publishers we are 

able to offer this valuable book in conjunction with 
a one year’s subscription to the American Journal of Nursing at the unheard-of 
price of $5.00 in c for the two, In half leather, $6.00 for the two. All 
express charges are paid by us. Your order for the Journal may be either 
NEW or RENEWAL. Cash must accompany each order. :: :: on on 


Our Price :: i= one year’s subscription a -- CLOTH $5.00 


the American Journal of Nursing{ ** HALF LEATHER $6, 


TEAR OFF HERE 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ ______ for which please send the AMERICAN JOUR- 


NAL OF NURSING for one year to the following address, beginning with the 
number, also one copy of the NEW MEDICAL WORLD in 


binding in accordance with your Special Offer. 
Name 

Street 

City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPINcoTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH CAPITAL. Capital 
Furnished for sound American, Canadian and 
Mexican enterprises. Mining, Industrial, Timber 
and Manufacturing. Steam and Electric Railroads 
financed. Irrigation projects promoted. Sub- 
stantial Stock, Bond or Debenture issues bought, 
sold or underwritten. Collections and Clearances 
made for Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. 
Head Office, London; Branch, Paris. Corre- 
spondence invited. Dent & Byrne, 14-16-18, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, England. 


OTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic 
Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Machines, 

Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Co., 809 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Todd Seminary, For Boys. 

Our ideal—** For Every Todd Boy a Good 
Citizen.” 63 years of success. 1 hour from 
Chicago. 1000 feet above sea level. Boys 


7 to 16 years. Careful training. 
NOBLE HILL, Prin., W: Th. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 
your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 

ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Boonton, New | 


Jersey. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE or MINES 
F. W. McNair, President 


Located in the Lake Superior District. Mines and mills accessible for 
college work. For Year Book and Record of Graduates apply to President 
or Secretary. 


CRAVATS 


That combine style, character 
and durability 

Especially adapted to the new, close front 
collars; tie in small, snappy knot, slip easy 
under the collar; suitable for business, school 
or outing wear. 

Beautiful velvet finish silk crepe, open end 
shape, in shades that cannot be duplicated for 
richness in other silks. 

Our Shiekie silks have a rough, foreign 
a unlike all others; reversible pointed end 

These scarfs can be had in the following 
colors: Cadet, Mulberry, Garnet, Delf, Or- 
chid, Maroon, Lilac, Myrtle, Biege, Blush 
Rose, Violet, Scarlet, Bright Navy, Havana, 
Canary, White, Black. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. It will 
tell about our Shopping-by-P ost Service. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


No Hay Fever. 
18 Hole Golf Gun Club 


Offices : 
New York, 1180 Broadway 
Boston, 24 Milk Street 
Leon H. Cilley, Mer. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine _ 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


which has been 
ully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


AT 


Mot Springs, Ark. 
Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. ©. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Columbus, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. 
White Plains, N. ¥. 


A scientific remed 
skilfully and succe 


Providence, R. I. 
Columbia, 8. ©. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincortT’s. 


Or SOCIAL AND SCENIC CENTER 
Desirable Patronage 
2 
Al 
HOTEL Casino Good Roads 

Open June to October 
{LAMP j Invi j 

\ Illustrated Booklet 
\ 
High Class House a 
For 400 Guests a 
HOUGHTON :  ¢ MICHIGAN. 

| 

Dwight, 
Marion, Ind. fat 
Lexington, Mass. oh; 
Portland, Me. i 


*Jonn Mape ANorHer Error or JupGMent.’’—Continued. 
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Joun.—‘‘ Good land ! 
Tae Car.—‘‘I knew it.”’ 
Sur.—‘‘ For goodness’ sake !”’ 
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Let Us Send You 
a Specimen Copy of 


THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY 


Containing the first instalment of 
Arnold Bennett's story, 


“The Man from the 
North” 


A post card will bring this to you. 


Address 


The Book News Monthly 


The magazine that reviewed 2000 books in 1910 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


My Magazine Investing for Profit 


F REE For Six Months 


Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send you 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six months. 
It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your moncy—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1000 

22,000—in fact, gives you the vital investing information 
that should enable you to make your money grow proportion- 
ately. 1 have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR PROFIT free. Every copy is 


Worth At Least $10 


H. L. BARBER, Pub. , R. 423, 30 Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 


A MAGAZINE’LA 

A LAUGHTER 
Ac y THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES 
)Brimful of wholesome witand humor. Join the 

campaign 

N 2 or five( 

coin tor ONG 
subscriptions for $1.00. Fore’ sub’ns, 25 cents extra. 
THOMPSON'S MAGAZENE, Dept. , 328 Federal St. ,Chicago 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“* This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.”"— 7rtéune, Chicago. 

** Every house-keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”—7he 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse 


Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or wi!l be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


e Do you have difficulty sell- 
Writers ins worn We sei 


and all Publishable 


Artists 
Material or; COMMISSION, 
We know who pays best prices and can save you time 
| and money in the disposal of your productions, 

CASH RETURNS, explaining our system, sent on re- 
quest. Mention your line when writing. 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE, R. 733 No. 118 E. 28th St., New York 


Make Photo-Pillowtops 
and Postcards Yourself 


by new, easy, secret process. No talent re- 
oe Learned at once by anyone. No 

rk room, no toning. Big profits. Send 
for free particulars. 


H. VALLANCE CO. ELKHART, IND. 
Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S — Everywhere 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPPpiINcoTtT’s. 
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SIMPLE TASTY ECIPES 
AANO\FFEREMT APPETITE 
if 
Say 
to every investor—perhapsa fortune. Send your name and address | si 
now, mention this paperand get a free introductory subscription, 
Conditions may prevent repeating this offer. Better take it now. bs 
You'll be willing to pay 10ca copy after you have read itsix months. + 
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He! he! 


You didn’t want to see the boys hurt on that account, did you?”’ 
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Joun.—*Confound it! Did you ever see anything like the way things go with me? Just look at them kids; not a scratch 
He’s made another error of judgment ! 


on ’em, and here, I’ve gone and taken out three accident policies on ’em.”’ 
Joun.—‘‘ No, but look at their clothes. I should have taken out fire insurance policies !’’ 


Sur.—‘‘ Well, for heaven’s sake! 
Tre Car.— ‘‘ Poor John! 
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